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NOW PLAYING ONLY ON THE NOW NETWORK 



www.InstinciThePhone.com 


Introducing THE SAMSUNG INSTINCT A PHONE Featuring TURN-BY-TURN GPS NAVIGATION, Starring LIVE TV and LIGHTNING-FAST INTERNET. 
SHOOT AND SEND VIDEO. DOWNLOAD MUSIC. Use it as a CAMERA, also E-MAIL and TEXT. AND of course you can just CALL SOMEONE if you like. Availaole only 
from SPRINT, and WORKS magically with the $99.99 SIMPLY EVERYTHING PLAN, other monthly charges apply.” Visit your local SPRINT STORE TODAY 


last. Requires activation on an Everything or Talk/Message/Data Share plan. Simply Everything Plan: Offer ends 11/1/08. Premium content/downloads (games, ringers, songs, certain channels, etc.) are additional charge. Texts to third parties to participate in promotions or other may result in additional 
charges. GPS reliability varies by environment. International services are not included. Other Terms: Coverage not available everywhere. Offers not available in all markets/retail locations or for all phones/networks. Other restrictions apply. See store or sprint.com for details. ©2008 Sprint. 
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Q&A: 126 
John Lilly 

The Mozilla CEO on the 
company's Firefox strategy, 
his Google gambit, and the 
perils of working with Apple. 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 


Hollywood 128 
Treatment 

Big-name producers. 
Greenscreen tricks. 

Sexy stars. Watch out, 
amateurs: Hollywood 
has finally figured out how 
to make Web video pay. 

BY FRANK ROSE 


The Gene 134 
Collector 

George Church is sequenc¬ 
ing the DNA of 100,000 
people—and asking some 
very personal questions. His 
goal: a database that could 
unlock the mysteries of life. 

BY THOMAS GOETZ 


War Games : 14 0 
25 Years 
Later 

Remember when a young 
Matthew Broderick hacked 
his way into Norad? We 
sure do. Our oral history of 
WarGames looks back at 
the film that turned geeks 
and phreaks into stars. 



Get Internet 
Famous 

Julia Allison can’t 
sing or act, and she’s 
no hotel heiress. But 
thanks to a genius 
for self-promotion, 
she’s become a (sort 
of) celebrity. Follow 
her advice and you 
can, too. 

BY JASON TANZ 

Plus 

•Be a gaming hero 

• Score dates 

• Get comped in 
Vegas casinos 

•Look good on TV 

• Pretend to be 
working 

• Stop a fight— 
and more! 


BY SCOTT BROWN 
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ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST OUT OF ENTERTAINMENT? 

ARE YOU A CARDMEMBER?’ 



americanexpress.com/entertainment 

























The Coffee Fix 

The $11,000 Clover machine makes 
the perfect cup of joe. Will it be 
strong enough to save Starbucks? 

BY MATHEW HONAN 


The Daily Bribe 

His house was raided, his laptop 
seized, his Web site blocked. But 
none of that has stopped blog¬ 
ger Sergey Gorshkov from pub¬ 
lishing dirt on Russian politicians. 
He'll post anything—for a price. 

BY YASHA LEVINE 


Contributors 

This month's writers and artists. 


Rants 

Reader rants and raves. 


q&a NASA's Peggy Whitson 
survives a crash landing. Olympics 
Training for the not-so-main events. 

what's inside Mylanta: rich, 
creamy wood pulp, football High 
tech helmets for full-force hits. 
atlas After 70 years, NYC gets a 
new subway, infoporn Lifespans, 
from queen ants to quarks. 


playlist GraphJam, Robot Chicken 
Star Wars, Diablo Cody's Twitter 
stream, motor Harley-Davidson's 
new museum, screen Heirs to 
the Rocky Horror throne, games 
A watercolor world, painted by 
numbers, test Telescopes for 
backyard Galileos, scott brown ... 
finally gets a Wikipedia page. 


cover Photographed for wired 
by Platon. Hair: Kevin Woon/ 
Jed Root; Makeup: Lisa Garner/ 
Timothy Priano; Wardrobe: 
Vanessa Moore/Art Department 
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changing the way you 
watch the Olympics. 
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Introducing AT&T Mobile TV: broadcast-quality TV, 
right on your phone. When the Olympic Games 
begin on August 8, you can watch NBC's coverage on 
NBC Olympics 2Go, exclusively with AT&T Mobile TV. 
Plus, after the Olympics have concluded, you can 
watch your favorite sitcoms, sports, dramas, and 
newscasts. All on the exclusive Samsung Access. 
Only from AT&T. 
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att.com/mobiletv 


More bars in 
more places 


Proud Sponsor of the U.S. Olympic Team. 
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Contributors 


When Platon was preparing to shoot consummate self-promoter Julia 
Allison for this month's cover, he wasn't sure what to expect. "I walk in and 
she's filming a video diary in a velour jumpsuit, doing karate kicks at the 
camera. I thought, 'This is going to be intense,'" says the famed photog¬ 
rapher. "She turned out to be the most intelligent, sophisticated person I've 
come across in a long time. And she understands the media like no one else." 



Brendan I. 
Koerner 

As wired's Mr. Know-It- 
All (page 32), Koerner 
relishes his monthly 
opportunity to field 
reader questions about 
the greatest dilemmas 
of our time. "It's fun to 
track down a domina- 
trix who can opine on 
a Battiestar Galactica 
fantasy," says Koerner, 
author of the new 
World War II narrative 
Now the Hell Will Start. 
"Then you get someone 
who asks whether it 
would be safe to Taser 
himself!" Sometimes 
the questions answer 
themselves. 



Catherine 

DiBenedetto 

"Even you can crash 
the Oscars or get 
comped in Vegas," says 
DiBenedetto, the wired 
associate editor who 
helped wrangle our 
third annual HowTo 
package (page 106). 
DiBenedetto used to 
beaneditoratF/e/d& 
Stream, but the expe¬ 
rience didn't trans¬ 
late to this project: 

"I learned how to skin 
a beaver and make a 
goose decoy out of a 
tire. I couldn't squeeze 
any of that info into 
this issue, but there's 
always next year." 



Daniel 

Sala 

Twenty-five years 
ago, a supercomputer 
called Joshua nearly 
set off thermonuclear 
war in the movie 
WarGames. For our 
retrospective on the 
film that inspired a 
generation of geeks 
(page 140), Salo, a 
wired photo assistant, 
tracked down the 
original machine, an 
Imsai 8080. "I had no 
idea the actual thing 
still existed," he says. 
"When the owner 
said he'd let us bring 
it in for a photo shoot, 

I was ecstatic." 



Frank 

Rose 

Excitable director, 
celebrity actor, hovering 
suits—it looked like the 
set of a big-budget TV 
production. But it was 
actually a shoot for 
Gemini Division, a Web- 
only sci-fi series. For 
"The Hollywood Treat¬ 
ment" (page 128), Rose, 
a wired contributing 
editor who has covered 
entertainment for 
three decades, hung out 
with the crew that is 
reinventing online video: 
"The director came up 
to me wide-eyed and 
said, 'I can't believe I'm 
getting paid for this!"' 



Go to 

wired.com 
/extras for 

these bonus 
features. 



The Perfect Brew 

Watch how an $11,000 
coffeemaker made by 
Clover—a startup recently 
purchased by Starbucks 
—steeps, vacuums, and 
serves up caffeinated 
nirvana in a cup. 



Hollywood’s 
Latest Web Play 

Check out clips and stills 
from Gemini Division , the 
new online sci-fi series 
starring Rosario Dawson. 



15 Years of 
wired Heroes 

From the archives: 
Extended interviews with 
the likes of political guru 
Joe Trippi and former 
music industry honcho 
Hilary Rosen. 


YYYYYYYYYY 

YYYYYYYYYYY 

'YYYYYYYYYY 

YYYYYYYYYYY 


HowTo 

Contribute your own 
ideas, advice, photos, and 
videos to the how-tos in 
this issue at howto.wired 
.com, where youTl also 
find tips and tricks from 
other users like you. 

The Blog Network 

Keep pace with technology, 
culture, business, and 
more at blog.wired.com. 
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Meet the world’s smallest color duplex scanner designed just for the Mac. 


With a footprint that’s half the size of a sheet of paper, the Fujitsu ScanSnap S300M will cut your workload—and your desktop clutter—down to size. 
The ScanSnap S300M has an automatic document feeder that holds up to 10 pages and scans both sides of everything from business cards to legal-size 
documents at a rate of up to 8 pages per minute. Now you can convert stacks of paperwork from receipts, recipes, even a budding artist’s masterpiece, 
into PDFs with the touch of a button. And the ScanSnap S300M is Leopard compatible, with a choice of AC adapter or portable USB power so you can stay 
organized no matter where life takes you. Learn more about our Mac-compatible scanners at http://us.fujitsu.com/scanners/403M or call 1-888-425-8228. 
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re: Incendiary Truths 

we knew it was coming. Our issue advising readers to commit what seem like 
crimes against the environment—ditch organics, turn up the A/C, cut down the 
old growth—ignited a series of flames. Why do we hate science/owls/solar panels 
/America? And why didn't we cite population growth as a contributor to global warm¬ 
ing? (OK, fair point on that one.) Some readers now think we're evil, unconscionably 
conservative, head-in-the-sand automatons riding those nuclear fuel rods straight 
to our own doom. Others think we were set here on Earth to deliver them from eco- 
claptrappery. Guys, we're just trying to challenge some assumptions about how to 
halt climate change: Those midwinter blueberries from Peru? No matter how organic, 
they aren't going to reduce your carbon footprint. Sorry. 


editorial correspondence rants(a)wired.com 


Nature Calls 

Your smugly cynical cover 
story on solving global warm¬ 
ing was the worst article Fve 
read on the subject in 30 years 
("Inconvenient Truths,” issue 
16.06). You grab hold of every 
counterintuitive thread within 
the complexity of the science, 
mix it with a bunch of stuff we 
already know, and take it to 
the logical extreme, ignoring 
the myriad flaws in your argu¬ 
ments. Yes, genetic engineer¬ 
ing can be used to increase 
yield and make plants resistant 
to UV damage, for example, 
but we are mashup artists of 
genetics, not composers: If 
we cut down our forests, we 
lose our genetic library from 
which to sample. Get back 
to writing about what you 
know, and we environmental¬ 
ists will continue biking to 
the farmers market; buying 
local, organic produce; and 
embracing the beauty of the 
natural word, where I suggest 
you spend some time. 

Bill Bradley 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Your article 

contradicted 

a lot of 

pseudo- 

environmental 

"science." 

This is one 
of the first 
attempts 
at truth in 
recent 
memory. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by laughfactory 


Birth Patrol 

No one even mentioned one 
huge cause of global warm¬ 
ing and environmental deg¬ 
radation: human population 
growth ("Inconvenient 
Truths”). There are more than 
300 million of us in the US, 

6.7 billion worldwide. Maybe 
wired should consider an 
article on the technology of 
birth control. 


Quite Logical 

Stripped of politics and irra¬ 
tional romanticism, I found 
your analysis on cutting car¬ 
bons ("Inconvenient Truths”) 
to be one of the most logical, 
sincere, and compelling pieces 
Fve ever read. 

Rhoderick Beery 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Quite Illogical 

Next time, treat environmen¬ 
talism like a topic you really 
care about and examine what 
could happen if, for instance, 
energy delivery were to expe¬ 
rience the same type of trans¬ 
formation that computing 
has undergone in the past 25 
years ("Inconvenient Truths”). 
To say we need more nukes 
is right up there with saying 
in 1982 that home comput¬ 
ing had no market, no future, 
and would never be more 
than a small group of people 
remotely accessing a giant 
centralized network. 

Fd write more, but I have to 
go hug a tree. 

Jen Stromsten 

GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



Cross Talk 

In the same issue that calls 
for us to set aside peripheral 
environmental causes, Clive 
Thompson warns that man¬ 
made sounds are drowning 
out the natural ones that allow 
fauna to communicate (Start, 
issue 16.06). Someone's got 
to develop "quiet tech,” he 
writes, quoting one scientist 
as saying, "Earth has a voice; 
we can't let it go silent.” 

Shhh, Clive, you're drown¬ 
ing out our conversation about 
cutting carbon. 

Josh Weissburg 

WASHINGTON, DC 


Fred Leonard 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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One disgruntled 
mechanic. 
800 pages of 
top-secret 
Ferrari designs. 
Oh. and an 
S&Morgy. 
INSIDE THE 
SCANDAL THAT 
ROCKED THE 
RACINC WORLD. 


As a 

Formula One 
enthusiast 
for almost 
40 years, 

I followed 
“the scandal" 
with great 
interest. This 
was the 
best article 
on FI that 
I've seen. 

Stephen M. Ford 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 



Under Cooked 

A running-shoe review (Test, 
Play, issue 16.06)? And then 
to follow it up with... pressure 
cookers? Don’t get me wrong; 
I know there’s plenty of tech¬ 
nology in this stuff. But leave 
the running-shoe recom¬ 
mendations to my local shoe 
store, and the pots and pans 
to Cook's Illustrated. Would 
you trust Christopher Kimball 
to tell you what external hard 
drive to buy? 

Ethan Decker 

BOULDER, COLORADO 

Well Done 

Great article on pressure cook¬ 
ers (Test, Play, issue 16.06)! 
The cheapest cuts of meat are 
tasty and delicious and "steak 
tender” when cooked with 
pressure. As usual, you are 
ahead of the curve for the next 
best thing on the market- 
even though this best thing 
has been around for decades. 
Gloria Gonzalez 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


The One That Got Away 

Regarding William Snyder’s "Agent Angler” (Posts, issue 16.06) 
and his assessment of fly rod technology: For my money, there’s 
just one source in the world for bamboo considered resilient 
enough to craft fly rods—Tonkin bamboo "cane,” grown only 
in a small, remote area along the Sui River in the northwest cor¬ 
ner of China’s Guangdong province. Anything else, including 
the stuff from that patch Snyder cites as sprouting near the 
Orvis shop, will at best make a nice set of lawn furniture or a 
decorative wall plaque. 

David Shepherd 

HOPE VALLEY, RHODE ISLAND 

What's Inside 

Understanding the brain by looking at images of it strikes me 
as akin to deciphering a computer by where the casing feels hot 
("Mind Readers,” issue 16.06). You may locate the hard drive, 
but you’ll never know what the Is and Os are. 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by docbmac 
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undo Electric power generation produces 39 percent, not 9 percent, of America's 
greenhouse gasses ("Inconvenient Truths," issue 16.06). "We Hate Long Good-Byes, 
But..." (Infoporn, issue 16.06) reported that in 1985, Microsoft hired two female execu¬ 
tives in order to secure an Air Force contract. This information came from Hard Drive: 
Bill Gates and the Making of the Microsoft Empire, but Microsoft disputes the state¬ 
ment's accuracy, and wired could not verify it. iMusic's acoustic brainwave technology 
is not binaural ("Listening to Music Makes You Smarter," issue 16.05). RANTS Letters 
should include the writer's name, address, and daytime phone number and be sent 
to rants(dwired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or used in 
any medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 


Airport2008 

How can you have an article 
about landing a plane ("How 
to Land a Plane,” Start, issue 
16.06) without mentioning 
Karen Black or George Ken¬ 
nedy? I don’t even know you 
guys anymore. 

Chris Schuette 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

H 2 OMG! 

One thing I was hoping to see 
in your article on the worst 
Fetish selections over the 
years ("Worst. Gadgets. Ever.” 
issue 16.06) was the fireplace 
that cracked water into hydro¬ 
gen to burn as a flame. Like 
using an electric space heater 
and then making it one-third 
as efficient. Price tag: $49,999. 
There should be a criminal 
charge for even making some¬ 
thing like that. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by greengestalt 
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The Infiniti G Sedan. 

Powerful enough to deliver a feeling of limitless acceleration with a 306-hp V6 engine. 
Intelligent enough to know when to turn rear-wheel performance into all-wheel control: 
And thrilling enough to turn a commute into a joyride. Learn more at lnfiniti.com. 



INFINITI. 


* Available feature. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. ©2008 INFINITI Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 
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A Better Weapon for 
the War on Terror 

In the battle against al Qaeda, military might is the wrong approach. If s time to 
tackle Islamic radicalism where it thrives—online, by Jonathan Stevenson 



DURING THE COLD WAR, 

each side had a fright¬ 
eningly effective deter¬ 
rent against nuclear 
first strikes: Threaten to 
launch an apocalyptic 
nuclear retaliation. 

The strategy—aptly 
named MAD, for mutual 
assured destruction 
—paradoxically 
cemented peace. Such 
“thinking about the 
unthinkable” still works 
well against Russia, 
China, and North Korea 
and likely would even 
deter Iran. But it obvi¬ 
ously has little effect 
on Islamist terrorists. 

They have no state 
to protect and pose 
no threat warranting 
nuclear payback. They 
can’t build a hydrogen 
bomb, and even a crude 
Hiroshima-style fission 
bomb would be a tech¬ 
nological stretch. So 
brandishing the vast 
US military arsenal over 
al Qaeda is a little like 
holding a .44 Magnum 
on a buzzing mosquito: 
It won’t discourage 
the bug from draw¬ 
ing blood. After seven 
years of wishing 
al Qaeda was more like 
the Soviet Union, it’s 
time US antiterrorism 
experts muster the 
same creativity that 
the great nuclear strat¬ 
egists marshaled to 
stave off Armageddon.» 
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When it comes to military tactics, Osama bin 
Laden is hardly an innovator. The most he and 
his minions can do is improvise with old tech¬ 
niques, like using a hijacked plane as a cruise 
missile. Yet jihadists are righteously wired. They 
have turned the Net into what Israeli expert 
Reuven Paz calls an “open university for Jihad 
studies,” covering everything from indoctrina¬ 
tion to DIY car bombs. 

America's current counterterrorism mea¬ 
sures can do no more than tenuously contain 
a threat whose radical ideology spreads like a 
virus through cyberspace. We should be launch¬ 
ing our counterattack on their turf—online. 

The problem is that our ham-fisted policies, 
centering on a reckless war of choice and forced 


anti-jihadist clerics —like Abdul Haqq Baker of 
the Brixton mosque in London—encouraging 
them to speak up in the blogosphere. 

But here's where the creative thinking can 
really kick in: A bolder strategy, driven by ideas 
as counterintuitive and ostensibly distasteful as 
MAD, should also be deployed in cyberspace. US- 
sponsored Web sites need to acknowledge that 
radicalism remains highly appealing—thanks in 
part to the Bush administration—and, unthink¬ 
able as it may sound, we'd be well advised to mani¬ 
fest greater tolerance for radical Muslims. 

Of course, no official US site should sing the 
praises of Hezbollah, Hamas, and the Muslim 
Brotherhood. But recognizing that such organiza¬ 
tions have gained some legitimacy by participat¬ 


The US needs to harness the Net to shape the political 
debate within Islam. And, as unthinkable as it sounds, we 
should manifest greater tolerance for radical Muslims. 


democratization, have eviscerated US public 
relations efforts. So Washington leads its Web 
campaigns on tiptoe. The Pentagon has begun 
launching foreign-language news sites to coun¬ 
ter jihadist propaganda, but their sponsorship 
is intentionally obscure. The name of the site for 
Iraq (Mawtani.com) references the Iraqi national 
anthem, and its DoD provenance is revealed only 
when you click on the About link. These kinds of 
unattributed information ops will never create a 
decisively positive view of the West. 

Whoever wins the White House in November 
should take the opportunity to give US foreign pol¬ 
icy a makeover, which would allow us to emerge 
from the cybercloset. From there, the path is clear: 
harness the Net's unique combination of commu¬ 
nity and privacy to shape the debate within Islam 
about the best mechanisms for political change. 
A new tone in Washington could make moder¬ 
ate Muslims less averse to linkages with the US, 
which might in turn quietly provide support for 


ing in nonviolent politics would signal to potential 
recruits that there's an effective and honorable 
third way between capitulation and terrorism. 

Muslims seem increasingly receptive to such 
efforts. Polls indicate that only 10 percent of 
Saudis view al Qaeda favorably and that in Indo¬ 
nesia, Lebanon, and Pakistan, support for suicide 
bombings has dropped dramatically. Showing 
jihadists an alternate path to a stake in a func¬ 
tioning government—as opposed to the chaos 
that currently reigns—could make them easier 
to deter and influence. But more immediately, 
it might keep some of them from clicking on the 
link to that build-your-own IED site. DU 
/////////////////^^^^ 

Jonathan stevenson (jhs.wired 
@gmail.com) is a professor of strategic stud¬ 
ies at the US Naval War College. His book, 
Thinking Beyond the Unthinkable: Harness¬ 
ing Doom From the Cold War to the Age of 
Terror, is due out in August 
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3 Smart 

Things 

About 

Sunburn 


1 Early hom- 
inids may 
have developed 
a sensitivity to 
UV rays for the 
good of the spe¬ 
cies. Based on a 
study using blood 
plasma, just an 
hour in direct 
sunlight could 
cause a 30 to 50 
percent drop in 
folate levels— 
and low folate 
is linked to both 
abnormal sperm 
and birth defects. 
Good news for 
nerds: It's sur¬ 
vival of the palest! 

2 World War II 
sailors were 
early adopters 
of sunscreen. 

The zinc oxide 
they smeared 
on their noses 
served to reflect 
and scatter UV 
light. Today’s 
lotions have 
added organic 
compounds 
that absorb UV 
energy and dissi¬ 
pate it as heat. 

3 The sun isn’t 
all evil. It 
stimulates your 
skin to produce 
vitamin D, and 
one study sug¬ 
gests that 1,000 
IUs of D per day 
reduces your risk 
of certain cancers 
by up to 50 per¬ 
cent. But that’s 
not a free pass to 
bake: More than 
15 minutes of 
exposure daily 
over 40 percent 
of your body 
might just be 
an invitation to 
skin cancer. 


illustration by MWM Graphics 
























BUSINESS NEVER SLEEPS. NEITHER DO WE 



Managed Global IT Services 


Our experienced, certified professionals provide 
managed hosting, security and professional services 
around the clock, around the world. 

We never sleep. Our clients can, knowing wherever 
business takes them, whenever they need us, 
we are there. 


Silicon Valley New York London Hong Kong Shanghai 
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“I Was Too Busy 
to Be Scared” 

In NASA lingo, events that go as expected are “nominal ” 
And in space, you really want things to be nominal. But 
in April, astronaut Peggy Whitson had a ride home 
from the International Space Station that was anything 
but. Her Soyuz descent module failed to separate prop¬ 
erly, forcing it into a ballistic path—a fast, steep entry 
that caused the craft to miss the landing site by 295 
miles. We asked her what it was like. —Adam Rogers 


Can you describe the descent? 

We did the predicted deorbit burn. Then we sepa¬ 
rated from the other modules. That's done with 
pyros—explosive bolt releases—and you can 
hear it, because they're up against the vehicle. 
When did you know something was wrong? 
Right after that. I looked out my window and 
saw part of the module's cover floating about 
a meter away. I asked Yuri Malenchenko, the 
Soyuz commander, “Hey, is that normal?'' 
Nice. Then what happened? 

We started noticing some unusual motion. I felt 
like I was being thrown into my seat, but it's hard 
to tell—your sensations after six months of zero 
gravity are pretty questionable. Then the auto¬ 
matic system commanded a ballistic entry, and 
the gs started building up very quickly. I saw 
8.2 gs on the meter. 


Were you scared? 

No. I was too busy to be scared. 
I knew what was happening was 
not strictly nominal, but we 
train for these scenarios. 
Uh-huh. You astronauts 
always say that. 

Sorry. I guess it's a cliche, but it's 
true. Of course, there's not much 
you can do in 8 gs. But that was 
probably a minute or less, and 
then it dropped to 4.5 gs and we 
could breathe again. Then we 
felt the big yank of the parachute deploying. 
Again, scary. 

Oh, we also had smoke coming from under the 
control panel, so we shut it off. That meant we 
had no altitude data aside from a less reliable 
wrist gauge and looking out the window. 

And the actual touchdown? 

We bounced about 10 meters and rolled. When 
we stopped, I was on top, hanging in my seat. 
Which is when you got out of the capsule? 
Well, when Yuri opened the hatch there was a 
grass fire outside, so we recommended he close 
the hatch for a little bit. It was desert grass, so 
it burned out relatively quickly. And then we 
managed to crawl out. 

Any landing you can crawl away from is a 
good one, I guess. 

Obviously it wasn't totally nominal. 



Jargon 

Watch 


Drunkorexia 


n. A potent cocktail of 
liquor and starvation 
increasingly popular 
among women who off¬ 
set the calories in alco¬ 
hol by eating little or 
nothing before hitting 
the town. A drunkorexic 
can enjoy three glasses 
of pinot grigio for every 
skipped Snickers bar. 

Racetrack 

memory 

n. The future of data 
storage, in which bits 
are shuttled around 
nanoscale wires like 
horses circling a track. 
With no moving parts, 
it's expected to combine 
the speed and dura¬ 
bility of flash memory 
with the low cost and 
capacity of magnetic 
hard drives. 

Flight 

insurance 

n. Payment in cash or 
stock options to high- 
value employees follow¬ 
ing a takeover, offered 
as an incentive not to 
leave the company. The 
anticipated expense, 
possibly in the billions 
of dollars, may have 
saved Yahoo from acqui¬ 
sition by Microsoft. 

Malicious 

hardware 

n. Computer circuitry 
hardwired with back 
doors to give hackers 
undetectable remote 
access. While research¬ 
ers at the University 
of Illinois have demon¬ 
strated the technical 
feasibility, blackhats 
would have to infiltrate 
supply chains to have 
their way with your 
Dell or iPhone. 
—Jonathon Keats 
( jargon(dwired. com ) 
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DATAPIPE: ON THE FOREFRONT OF 
COMPLIANCE AND DATA SECURITY 


Q&A with Joel Friedman, Chief Security Officer DataPipe 


F ifteen years ago, Amazon, eBay, 
Firefox, Google, and Facebook 
didn’t exist. In technology, change 
is the only certainty and rapid, 
constant evolution is the norm. Cloud 
computing, the grid, virtualization, green 
technologies, data center containers, 
and other emerging technologies are 
on the horizon. On demand everything, 
anytime, anywhere is the goal. Today’s 
burgeoning technologies will become 
realib'es faster than ever thought possible. 
Along with new frontiers in technology 
come additional threats to critical personal 
and business informab'on. Protecting and 
securing the constant flow and growth of 
data will present new challenges requiring 
the development of new technologies 
and the focused experience and expertise 
of the security industry. DataPipe’s Chief 
Security Officer, Joel Friedman discusses 
the present and future state of security 
compliance, and how DataPipe is uniquely 
positioned to address this issue. 


DataPipe 

Managed Global IT Services 


• 0: Are all PCI Hosting Service Providers 
created equal? What do you see as the 
most important factor in choosing a PCI 
Certified Service provider? 

A: In a word, no. Some hosting providers 
claim to deliver PCI compliance simply 
by offering certified remote scans, 
when in fact PCI is far more in-depth. 
When choosing a provider, you should 
first make sure the provider is listed 
on Visa’s site. Next, carefully examine 
how the provider intends to meet each 
requirement. A promise won’t protect 
your cardholder data, only expertly 
implemented security controls will. 

• Q: The Security Standards Council 
currently governs PCI DSS compliance, 
how do you see the standards this 
organization sets today shaping the 
future? 

A: As a member of the council, DataPipe 
has the unique opportunity to contribute 
to future revisions to ensure security 
controls appropriately address the 
hosting environment. 


# Q: HIPAA defines patient data security; 
PCI defines card holder data security. 
Will there be a need to bring security 
standards to other forms of data in the 
future? 

A: Absolutely. Where there is money 
to be made by trafficking stolen data, 
attackers will follow. With ever increasing 
amounts of information becoming 
digitized each year, the need for strict 
security standards for all forms of 
sensitive data is critical to the integrity 
of modern business. 

• Q: Recently one billion RFID cards 
became vulnerable when the Mifare 
Classic encryption was broken. Could 
adoption of compliance standards 
minimize the risk of a similar situation 
in the future? 

A: Open, peer reviewed encryption 
algorithms are nothing new, but are 
often overlooked when dealing with 
physical security. Employing AES, 
which is available on the Mifare 
DESFire cards, will make this feat 
mathematically infeasible. 


www.DataPipe.com 






























Thin 
a Faceboo 


s Not to Say in 
status Update 


ROCKIN’ FREEBIRD! • Rubbing cream 
on that thing I noticed last weekend. 
Doesn't seem to be working. ■ Buying 
DC Universe Classics Wave 5 the Atom at Wal-Mart! Build-a-figure Metallo is 
complete!" Feeling trapped in this male body. • Jesus, I’m lonely. • D’oh! Accidentally 
trimmed my pickin’ nail. • Watching The Notebook again. ■ Quick! Does anyone 
know the age of consent in Kentucky? • Just came up with a new emoticon for 
sanguine [:<*> • Thinking about maybe talking to someone. 


No Tech, No Glory 

track, gymnastics, and swimming get all the attention, but the Olympics are 
about more than just games that are considered “popular” or that “everyone agrees 
are actual sports.” Ping-Pong, sharpshooting, bowling—competitors in these events 
take home medals, too. So training centers around the world are deploying special high 
tech training equipment to give their athletes an edge in Beijing. —James Lee 


Updata: 

Bad 

Blood 

It “doesn't look 
like something 
you’d want drip¬ 
ping into your 
veins,” wrote Wil 
McCarthy in the 
August 2002 
issue of wired. At 
the time, he had 
no way of know¬ 
ing just how right 
he was about 
Hemopure, the 
artificial blood 
that seemed so 
promising. It was 
universally com¬ 
patible and had 
a three-year shelf 
life (unrefriger¬ 
ated). But a recent 
meta-analysis 
of trials on sev¬ 
eral substitutes 
—including 
Hemopure—con¬ 
tains some gory 
results. Turns out, 
the fake bloods 
scavenge nitric 
oxide, causing 
vasoconstriction; 
patients who 
get them are 
2.7 times more 
likely to have a 
heart attack and 
30 percent more 
likely to die. A 
Journal of the 
American Medi¬ 
cal Association 
editorial has 
called for a halt to 

trials. -KATHARINE 
GAMMON 


Robo-Pong 

2040 

Some US table-tennis 
players are training 
with this pong-bot, 
which spits out balls 
at up to 75mph.The 
oscillating cannon 
can imitate serves, 
dish up vicious spins, 
and even simulate 
lobs. It fires up to 94 
shots per minute, 
and players can test 
their accuracy by aim¬ 
ing returns at "pong- 
master" sensors. 


Biomechanics¬ 
sensing 
bowling gloves 
and shoes 

The United States 
Bowling Congress 
uses sensor-laden 
gloves and shoes to 
increase its bowlers' 
strikes. The gloves 
measure grip pressure 
to assess windup and 
release, and the shoes 
track foot movement 
(even the crucial fin¬ 
ishing slide) down to 
the millisecond. 


Aim 

analysis 

To engineer better 
sharpshooters, the 
US Olympic Center 
in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, built a high 
tech gun range. Infra¬ 
red cameras moni¬ 
tor barrel lasers to 
assess steadiness, 
underfoot force 
plates gauge stance, 
and sensors on the 
triggers detect who 
is getting just a little 
too itchy. 


Sailing 

simulator 

Professor Norman 
Saunders at the Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne 
has created a device 
that simulates sail¬ 
ing of Olympic-class 
boats (13’10" to 
14’6"). It consists of 
a cockpit on a pneu¬ 
matic ram—think 
mechanical bull, only 
with a boat hull— 
that imitates rolling 
as sailors steer or 
trim the sails. 


Automatic 

shuttle-feeder 

Badminton shuttle¬ 
cocks come at you 
with a lot more arc 
than, say, a baseball 
(or even a Ping-Pong 
ball). So Swedish 
designer Mats Elm 
found he could use 
bursts of compressed 
air to power the first 
commercial shuttle 
feeder. It can deliver 
high and low lobs 
along with the occa¬ 
sional killer slam. 
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Why use a vendor, 

when you can choose a Partner? 


Our people focus on applying their diverse range of 
knowledge and skills to earn trust and confidence. 


Leveraging years of proven experience, we strive to 
anticipate the needs of our clients and provide 
exceptional customer service. 


We develop a deep understanding of our clients' 
business objectives and take a personal interest in 
helping them achieve those goals. 


We call it "Operational Empathy 
it's how we do business. 


Managed Global IT Services 


Managed Security Services 
Solutions for Application Develope 
Solutions for Compliance 
DataPipe is a Level 1 Payment Card Industry Certified Service Provider 


Managed Hosting Services 
Solutions for Software as a Service 


HIPAA, PCI, SOX 


Shangha 


London 
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at’s Inside mylanta classic 


r ALUMINUM HYDROXIDE 

In the acidic confines of your 
stomach, AI(OH) 3 acts as a 
relatively strong base, with 
three hydroxide (OH - ) groups 
eager to hook up with any 
excess hydrogen ions (H + ) 
floating around. When com¬ 
bined, all those Hsand Os 
form harmless water. But too 
much aluminum can cause 
constipation, so Mylanta has 
to deploy a counterattack. 

MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE 
You know Milk of Magnesia? 
The chalky white liquid has 
been sold since the 1880s as 
a remedy (albeit a harsh one) 
for "irregularity." In your gut, 
this ingredient neutralizes acid 
just like aluminum hydroxide. 
But downstream, it causes you 
to retain water, which accu¬ 
mulates in the colon, building 
pressure until... well, you get 
the idea. With equal amounts 
of AI(OH) 3 and Mg(OH) 3 in 
Mylanta, their constipating/ 
laxative effects should cancel 
each other out. In some people, 
however, they simply alternate. 

SIMETHICONE 
An antigas agent made from 
polydimethylsiloxane, the 
polymer goop that makes 
Silly Putty, bathtub caulk, 
and breast implants possible. 
When diluted with water to 
50 parts per million, it reduces 
the surface tension of all those 
little gas bubbles in your belly 
so they can merge into one 
big bubble that's more easily 
burped up. Excuse you. 






BUTYLPARABEN 


Sometimes it's a preservative 
(the probable use in Mylanta). 
Sometimes it kills the bacte¬ 
rium responsible for dental 
plaque. And sometimes butyl- 
paraben is absorbed into 
the bloodstream of lab mice, 
where it mimics estrogen and 
retards sperm production. 
Perhaps Mylanta has a future 
as a rodent contraceptive. 

HYPROMELLOSE 
This stuff gained fame as 
"artificial tears," an eye lubri¬ 
cant used in ophthalmic 
surgery. In Mylanta, its plant 
origins are put to work: The 
cellulosic lattice structure 
holds some of the active 
ingredients hostage, releas¬ 
ing them slowly over time. 

CARBOXYMETHYL- 
CELLULOSE SODIUM 
Another cellulose product. In 
libraries and museums, it's 
used as a "bandage" to cover 
small rips in antique papers. 
Here it likely serves as both a 
backup to hypromellose and a 
thickener. Watery antacid just 
wouldn't seem as effective. 

MICROCRYSTALLINE 

CELLULOSE 

A nearly perfect oral drug 
carrier, MCC is stable, inert, 
and tasteless, with a creamy 
mouthfeel. And like simethi¬ 
cone, it destabilizes gas bub¬ 
bles. Just don't tell anyone 
it's made from wood pulp- 
some people are squeamish 
about eating lumber. 

-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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Washes a night 
with your ex-girl 
off your chest. 


Scrubs a night : 
with your ex-babysitter 
off your toes. 


riend 


THE NEW AXE DETAILER SHOWER TOOL. 

A rough red side for your tough guy parts. And a soft 
black side for your sensitive guy parts. 


TheAxeEffect.com 
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Mr. Know-It-All by brendan i. koerner 







My Site's Held Hostage! 
Should I Pay Ransom? 

The small company I own was recently contacted by a hacker in the former Soviet 
Union. He claims to have found a security flaw in our e-commerce site and wants a 
"consulting fee" of $1,500 for not posting the vulnerability online. What to do? 

There is no honor among cyberextortionists, so bowing to your tormentor's 
demands will only cause you grief. If you cough up the cash, what's to stop the 
scoundrel from publishing the weakness anyway? Or, for that matter, from 
telling his shady pals about your willingness to play ball? Paying will likely 
cause the bribe requests to mushroom—today it's one sleazebag asking for 
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$1,500; tomorrow it'll be a dozen 
demanding 10 grand apiece. 

The good news is that even if 
you choose to ignore the threat, 
your site likely won't be harmed 
at all. The FBI maintains that the 
majority of such criminals are 
bluffers, with no real knowledge 
of their targets' systems. That 
assertion is supported by a 2004 
Carnegie Mellon University sur¬ 
vey that found cyberextortionists 
made good on just 18 percent of 
their threats. 

OK, so that still leaves you with 
a l-in-5 chance of catastrophe. If 
you'd rather not gamble on those 
odds, hire a private firm to per¬ 
form a security audit. The process 
will likely cost more than $1,500, 
but it should identify any gaping 
holes (or lack thereof) in your 
site's defenses. 

If you decide to report the mat¬ 
ter to the authorities, don't expect 
any miracles: Minor fraudsters 
from behind the erstwhile Iron 
Curtain aren't exactly a prior¬ 
ity for the Feds. Still, it can't hurt 
to file a report. Even the tiniest 
scraps of intelligence can some¬ 
times lead to unexpected busts: 
The cops caught Son of Sam 
because of a parking ticket. 

My 10-year-old daughter has been 
begging for a cell phone. Will I make 
her a social pariah if I don't give in? 

Kids can be cruel, and your daugh¬ 
ter might be razzed at school for 
being the only fourth grader with¬ 
out a cellie. But if your reluctance 
is solely due to financial consid¬ 
erations, don't cave. Instead, 
explain to your daughter the 
importance of living on a budget 
and the need to focus on family 
essentials in lieu of frills. 

But if you're rebuffing your 
daughter's pleas only on princi¬ 
ple, some personal reflection is in 
order. “Maybe dad is concerned 
about the sophistication the 
phone might bring into her » 


illustration by Christoph Niemann 





















































your domination of the latest cotillion. 
This crowning achievement is the 
result of an acoustic noise-reducing 
front windshield and sound-absorbing 
materials designed to help keep 
clamor and peons out, and thoughts 
of grandeur in. 


he day you purchase the 2009 
Jl Corolla is the day you’ll start 
living the dream. Being a grand 
fromage in high society is indeed 
a lot to think about, hence the 
Corollas tranquil interior is the 
perfect quiet place to contemplate 



Live The Dream For Less Coin 


TOYOTA.COM 

Prototype vehicle shown with available equipment. Production model may vary. ©2008 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 


TOYOTA 


moving forward 





life, about how she'll have the ability to 
communicate with people outside his 
control,” says Shelley Pasnik, director 
of the Center for Children & Technology. 
There's a fine line between protecting 
and smothering. 

As is usually the case in resolving 
father-daughter tiffs, a heart-to-heart 
conversation can work wonders. Have 
your daughter outline exactly why she 
wants the cell phone and how she plans to 
use it, and make clear what your expecta¬ 
tions and fears are. 

If you come away feeling that she's genu¬ 
inely not ready for the responsibility, stick 
to your late-adopting guns. There may be 
school-yard fallout, but your daughter will 
survive. Mr. Know-It-All was teased merci¬ 
lessly for not owning a Boba Fett action fig¬ 
ure, and he turned out just fine. 



Am I obligated to tell potential employers 
that I received my bachelor's degree through 
a university's online program? 

Schools don't necessarily make the dis¬ 
tinction, so there's no reason you should 
go out of your way to do so, either. “On 
transcripts, we don't designate when 
a class is online or face-to-face,'' says 
Ray Schroeder, director of the Office of 
Technology-Enhanced Learning at the 
University of Illinois at Springfield. 


While you needn't mention your 
degree's lineage on your resume, you are 
compelled to reveal the truth if asked dur¬ 
ing a job interview. And if that happens, 
respond with pride. Your interlocutor may 
mistakenly equate today's online degrees 
with the seedy correspondence courses 
of yore. Seize the opportunity to disabuse 
them of their prejudice. You might say, for 
example, that earning a degree through a 
reputable university's “distance learning'' 
initiative requires more self-discipline 
than going the traditional route—while 
on-campus students were blowing dad¬ 
dy's money on Jagermeister and trips to 
Cancun, you were presumably holding 
down a job, correct? DS 
////////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wiredmag.com. 



Hard Hats 

Two new helmets do battle 
against concussions. 


They may look like standard football helmets—but these skull shields are about as 
standard as Dale Earnhardt Jr.’s Impala. The basic form is there, but everything else 
has changed. The aim is to cut the 300,□□□ concussions that players—from Pop War¬ 
ner to NFL teams—suffer annually. In January, Riddell, the granddaddy of helmet mak¬ 
ers, rolled out its Revolution 10 HITS, equipped with sensors and real-time monitoring 
tech. And Vin Ferrara, a former Harvard OB who endured his share of head knocks, 
will start selling his air-cushioned Xenith XI this fall. Hut, hut, hike! —ron berler 




shock absorbers Eighteen 2-inch-diameter hol¬ 
low thermoplastic pucks, each with a small hole 
for airflow. On contact, they flatten like saucers and 
reinflate in 0.003 seconds, compressing farther and 
dissipating more impact energy than standard foam. 


shell Polycarbonate, 
with vents running 
up the back to provide a 
natural exhaust system. 


. 


shell Polycarbonate 
that flexes to dissipate 
energy. 


accelerometers Six sensors send real-time 
data to a sideline laptop (or store it for later review), 
measuring the severity of a hit in g forces. 
Concussions become more likely at 98 gs and up. 


padding Polyurethane foam panels. 
The majority of hits land in front, but 
most concussion-inflicting knocks 
make contact at the sides. 


face guard Helmet button discon¬ 
nects the cage, enabling easy access 
to a player in distress. 


face guard ‘‘We left it the same,” 
Ferrara says. “We didn’t want to 
change everything at once.” 


chin piece High-impact polycar¬ 
bonate on the outside, soft silicone 
layer inside. Houses the pulley for the 
bonnet’s drawstring and straps. 


flexible bonnet Pulley system with a 
drawstring and straps cinches this pliant insert to 
ensure a snug, custom fit on the player’s noggin. 
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Who knew all those double lattes 
would end up being so relaxing? 



Whether you're buying coffee or paying your cell phone bill, the Citi® / AAdvantage® credit cards can help turn the most ordinary 
purchases into extraordinary experiences. With the American Airlines AAdvantage® program, you can fly to over 800 destinations 
worldwide, and there are no blackout dates on AAdvantage® award travel* when you fly American Airlines. And retail purchase 
protection** can help you do something you seldom do: rest easy. 1-800-FLY-4444 www.citicards.com/aadvantage 



‘American Airlines, American Eagle and AmericanConnection® carriers do not have restricted dates for award travel. Certain restrictions may apply when booking award travel on AAdvantage® participating airlines. Seats for 
award travel are limited, and may not be available on all flights. Flight awards are subject to AAdvantage® program rules and restrictions. For complete details, visit www.aa.com/aadvantage. 

**0n the Citi® / AAdvantage® World MasterCard,® Buyers Security 5 *’ coverage (limited to $500 per occurrence and $50,000 per cardmember, per year) is excess coverage and is underwritten by Triton Insurance 
Company. On the CitiBusiness* / AAdvantage® MasterCard,® Purchase Assurance® coverage (limited to $10,000 per incident and $50,000 per cardmember account per year) is secondary coverage and is underwritten by 
Virginia Surety Company, Inc. For both benefits, certain conditions, restrictions and exclusions apply. Details of coverage will be provided upon cardmembership. 

A portion of travel may be on American Eagle® or AmericanConnection® service, regional airline associates of American Airlines. American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage® program rules at any time 
without notice and to end the AAdvantage® program with six months' notice. American Airlines is not responsible for products or services offered by other participating companies. For complete AAdvantage® program details, 
visit www.aa.com/aadvantage. AmericanAirlines, AAdvantage, AAdvantage with Scissor Eagle Design, Scissor Eagle Design, American Eagle, and AmericanConnection are registered trademarks of American Airlines, Inc. 
Citibank® is not responsible for products or services offered by other companies. © 2008 Citibank (South Dakota), N.A., Citi, CitiBusiness, Citibank and Citi with Arc Design are registered service marks of Citigroup Inc. 


















T LINE 

Q LINE EXTENSIOI 
EXISTING LINES 


69th STREET 


72nd STREET STATION PLATFORM 


SOUTH-BOUND TRAIN 


New Yorkers are used to waiting for the subway and all, but this 
is ridiculous. Their first new line in 70 years—the T—is finally getting 
built. The Second Avenue Subway, as it's known, was proposed in 1929 
and has been on the drawing board in this incarnation since 1999. Work¬ 
ers are now rerouting utilities and preparing to assemble a 250-foot- 
long tunnel-boring machine at 92nd Street. Next June, as part of the 
$4.3 billion Phase I, it'll begin gnawing its way south through 20 blocks 
of Manhattan schist (bedrock!) to 72nd, where a new station will be built. 
Ultimately, after decades of work, the new T Line will unite the Upper 
and Lower East Sides, —david hirschman 


NYC SUBWAY MAP OF THE FUTURE 


72nd STREET STATION 


THE TUNNEL-BORING MACHINE WILL CUT THROUGH 50 FT. OF ROCK A DAY 
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illustration by Peter Grundy 


MANHATTAN SCHIST (BEDROCK) 
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TURN TO 63rd STREET STATION 
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10 Best Battle Cries 


1. “This is where we 
fight! This is where 
they die!” 

—King Leonidas 

In 300, the king of Sparta uses 
this catchy jingle to rally his 
troops against the Persians. 

It scores big points for clarity, 
but it really gets a boost 
when 300 Spartans shout 
"HA-OOH!" in response. 

2 “Come on, you sons 
of bitches, do you 
want to live forever?” 

—Sergeant Major 
Daniel Daly 

Besieged and outnumbered 
at the 1918 Battle of Belleau 
Wood, Daly egged on his men 
with a rhetorical question 
—and it actually worked. So 
well that Johnny Rico reused 
the line in Starship Troopers. 


3. “By the power of 
Greyskull... I have the 
powerrr!!!” -He-Man 

Prince Adam needs a thesau¬ 
rus. His catchphrase is repeti¬ 
tive and vague (the power 
to do what, exactly?), but it's 
all about delivery: Props to 
him for managing to say it 
with conviction in a Speedo. 

4 “Over? Did you 
say over? Nothing is 
over till we decide it 
is! Was it over when 
the Germans bombed 
Pearl Harbor? Hell 
no!” — Bluto 
The Animal House call to arms 
transcends its historical impre¬ 
cision by appealing to the 
brotherhood of all men and, 
by implication, the universal 
desire to get tanked wearing 
a bedsheet. Toga! Toga! 


5. “From my cold, 
dead hands!” 

—Charlton Heston 

The NRA spokesperson and 
president didn't invent this 
slogan, but when he uttered 
the phrase in a primal, 
throaty growl while brandish¬ 
ing a musket over his head at 
the group's 2000 convention, 
it made the leap from bumper 
sticker to battle cry. 

6 “Tulta munillel” 
(Fire at their balls!) 

—Finnish troops 

In Vaino Linna's World War II 
novel The Unknown Soldier, 
the Finnish hollered this 
easy-to-remember directive, 
masterfully exploiting castra¬ 
tion anxiety. 


7 “Carthago delenda 
estl” (Carthage 
must be destroyed!) 

—Cato the Elder 

Back around 157 BC, the 
Roman statesman worked 
this imperative into all of his 
speeches on the senate floor. 
He also dropped it cold at toga 
parties and around town until 
the Third Punic War finally 
kicked off. Sound familiar? 

8 “Leeeroy 
Jennnkins!” 

—Leeroy Jenkins 
This machinima avatar 
is immortalized among 
the World of Warcraft crowd 
for plunging into battle shout¬ 
ing his own nom de guerre 
while his comrades dawdled 
on the sidelines overthinking 
their strategy. 


9. “I am the Love 
Angel, I am Wedding 
Peach, and I am very 
angry with you!” 

—Wedding Peach 

In her eponymous manga and 
anime, the poor girl has to 
juggle a demanding junior high 
schedule while fighting an end¬ 
less variety of devils. She didn't 
ask to be the Love Angel. It 
makes you wonder why her cry 
is so mildly worded and tem¬ 
pered with ambivalence. 

10. “Today is a good 

day to die!” —Klingons 
This badass race cherry- 
picked its maxim from the 
Sioux for its counterintuitive 
melding of both negative and 
positive thinking—a brand of 
logic sure to befuddle Spock. 
—Lara Kristin Lentini 



III 


Most Dangerous Object in the Office 
This Montn: Neodymium Supermagnets 

These magnets from United Nuclear Scientific Supplies are a little like 
gremlins—seemingly harmless, even cute, but capable of serious may¬ 
hem. Their combined pull force is 800 pounds, meaning they'll try to 
tunnel through pretty much any sorry thing that comes between them— 
furniture, walls, interns, designers. (United Nuclear refused to send us 
its most powerful pair, which has a total pull force of 4,000 pounds.) We 
have found, however, that just one of these magnets is all kinds of useful: 
When the managing editor threatens to cancel Rock Band practice, 
respond by waving the cylinder of rare earth metal 12 inches from his 
MacBook. One inch closer and his hard drive is toast! -Katharine gammon 
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DANGEROUS OBJECT: DANIEL SALO 


















AFTER MAIL-IN REBATE 

Pay $199.99 and after mail-in rebate, 
receive $100 AT&T promotion card.~ 
$30/month data package purchase 
and 2-year wireless service 
agreement required. 


'■■ill 


Palm® Centro™ 

The smart way to manage work and not work. 


Manage office hours and after hours with the Palm Centro from AT&T. Email, IM, 
check calendars and contacts, or snap and send pictures all on the network with the 
best coverage on the globe. After all, more people choose AT&T for smartphones than 
any other carrier. 

‘AT&T promotion card is valid wherever major credit cards are accepted and for 120 days after issue date. May be used to pay 
wireless bill Not redeemable for cash and cannot be used for cash withdrawal at ATMs or automated gas pumps. 


More bars in 
more places' 


The new 


at&t 








Your world. Delivered. 


866.9ATT.B2B - ATT.COM/PALMCENTRO - VISIT A STORE 

Best coverage claim based on global coverage of U.S. carriers. Coverage not available in all areas. Limited-time offer. Other conditions and restrictions apply. See 

contract and rate plan brochure for details. Subscriber must live and have a mailing address within AT&T's owned wireless network coverage area. Up to $36 activation fee 

applies. Equipment price and availability may vary by market and may not be available from independent retailers. Early Termination Fee: None if cancelled in the first 

30 days; up to $175. Some agents impose additional fees. Sales tax calculated based on price of unactivated equipment Allow 60 days for rebate card fulfillment Palm / \ Centro 

and Centro are among the trademarks or registered trademarks owned by or licensed to Palm, Inc. All other brand and product names are or may be trademarks of, and are 

used to identify products or services of, their resepective owners. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. ©2008 AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. AT&T, the AT&T 

logo, and all other marks contained herein are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. 



















I always wanted flames. 
But they're just not me. 




vw.com 


©2008 Volkswagen of America, Inc. "l9/26mpg (city/hwy) EPA estimates only. Your fuel consumption 
















Volkswagen Tiguan. The only compact SUV with the famously fast GTI engine. 

Meet the new Volkswagen Tiguan. It's not what you expect from an SUV For starters, it’s fast. Really 
fast. Because we gave it a 2.0L turbocharged direct-injection engine. The same one that’s in the GTI, 
which also happens to make it more fuel efficient.* Then we added a 4MOTION® all-wheel drive 
system that improves traction in hazardous road conditions. Oh, and we even threw in a three-year 
Carefree Maintenance Program! An SUV that drives like a hot hatch. It's what the people want. 



Das Auto. 


may vary. : The Tiguan Carefree Maintenance Program covers the vehicle’s 10K. 20K and 30K scheduled maintenance intervals, during the term of the new vehicle limited warranty, at no additional charge. See dealer or vehicle maintenance program booklet for details. 














Way Out 


pResQtec V2 Ram 
Getting the 

dashboard off your chest after 
a high-speed crash 


Modem cars do a good job of absorbing the 
impact of a head-on collision: The metal in 
the front crumple zones deforms in specific 
ways, sparing the occupants the brunt of the 
kinetic energy. The downside—a bad crash 
can create a hardened-steel trap around the 
driver and passengers, making it tough to 
get them out in a hurry. That’s where a good 
hydraulic ram comes in, like the 27-pound 
V2. Rescuers wedge the end of this $3,030 
cylinder on the inside of the door sill and an 
aircraft-grade aluminum rod extends to push 
against the windshield pillar. Its 5,000-psi 
hydraulics deliver spreading force of up to 
12.7 tons—more than enough to crack open 
your wrecked ride like a pistachio. The V2 
can create a 31-inch gap in a mere 13 seconds 
—increasing the odds that once you’re free, 
you’ll be rushing to the car dealer, not the 
emergency room, —bob parks 
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Chevron 



The Economist Group 
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CHEVRON is a registered trademark of Chevron Corporation. 

The CHEVRON HALLMARK is a trademark of Chevron Corporation. 
©200 7 Chevron Corporation. Alt rights reserved. 
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□ne Life to Live 


Thinkyourtimeon 


Earth is short? 


Try being a muon 


From an evanescent quark to a near-eternal 
proton, everything in the universe (including 
the universe itself) has a lifespan. Some, like 
the muon, are governed by the laws of physics, 

d but others are subject to myriad outside 

forces. Take humans: People in Swaziland can't expect to celebrate their 40th 
birthdays; Andorrans born today have a decent chance of seeing 2090. Yet at 
the same time, the longevity of our externally stored memories is shrinking: 
BC-era stone writings are easily read today—something that can’t be said for 
the data on a 3.5-inch floppy from the 1990s. Here’s a (logarithmic) look at just 
how short—and long—life can be.— Patrick di jus to 
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Positive pion (8.2 x 10* 1G ) 
Bottom quark (3.2 x 10* 20 ) 


Tau (9.5 xIO' 21 ) 


Neutral pion (2.6 x 10 24 ) 







Top quark (1.3 x 10' 3Z year) 

10‘ 22 YEAR 

3.2 FEMTOSECONDS 


10' 17 YEAR 

0.32 NANOSECOND 

10 12 YEAR 

0.03 MILLISECOND 

10 7 YEAR 

3.2 SECONDS 

10 2 YEAR 
3.65 DAYS 



SHORTER THAN ONE YEAR 





















































































LIFESPAN IN YEARS 



Zirconium 96 atom (3.6 x 10 17 ) 


Proton (10 35 years) 
Electron (2.7 xIO 23 ) 



10 3 YEARS 
1 MILLENNIUM 


10 8 YEARS 10 13 YEARS 

100 MILLION YEARS 10 TRILLION YEARS 


10 18 YEARS 
1QUINTILLION YEARS 


10 23 YEARS 

A WHOLE LOTTA YEARS 


■ ONE YEAR 


LONGER THAN ONE YEAR 











































































































Behind the Trial 


When John Heilemann began working on a book about Silicon Valley 
in 1998, he discovered that he was hitting up many of the same sources 
as a group of lawyers from the Department of Justice. The DOJ, of 
course, was building its antitrust case against Microsoft, and Heilemann wanted in: "I started calling around 
and got the assistant attorney general to let me inside a lot of the case—as long as I didn't write anything 
until the trial was over." «i Two years later, Katrina Heron, then wired's editor in chief, convinced Heilemann 
that his material was too timely for a book—and perfect for wired. *1 The judge ruled on April 3; by mid- 
August Heilemann had 20,000 words and wasn't near done. "I said, 'Katrina, what should we do?' And she 
replied, 'Just keep writing.'" «i Days from the publication deadline, Heilemann's draft was still incomplete. He 
spent the final 96 hours typing feverishly while editors pulled all-nighters and sent pages to the printer in 
batches. The narrative that emerged—a product of more than 400 interviews—spanned 52 pages. «i "Conde 
Nast chair S.l. Newhouse Jr. faxed me a note saying that it rose to the level of Greek tragedy," Heilemann 
says. It must have felt that way to Bill Gates, but we consider it nothing short of a triumph. —Mathew Honan 
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The Green 
Fairy Returns 



In the 20,000 years or so that humans have been getting piss- 
drunk, no spirit has earned a worse rap than absinthe. Said to turn 
mild-mannered imbibers into raving maniacs, it was banned in the 
US and much of Europe in the early 1900s. (Remember Van Gogh’s 
ear incident? Some scholars blame the green fairy.) The chemical 
culprit was thujone, a toxic compound found in the crushed flowers 


and leaves of absinthe’s key ingredi¬ 
ent, wormwood. Or so we thought. 

Three years ago, wired sent me to 
meet Ted Breaux, a chemist and micro¬ 
biologist who had reverse engineered 
the liquor’s recipe and discovered that 
there was barely any thujone present 
(November 2005). During harvest and 
distillation, he explained, its concen¬ 
tration was reduced to a minuscule 
five parts per million. 

Breaux’s research—finally pub¬ 
lished this spring in the Journal of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry— 
and that wired story have helped 
change absinthe’s image from drug to 
drink. The US has been slowly peeling 
away its ban, and in March, the Alco¬ 
hol and Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau 
approved the sale of absinthes that 
were "thujone free” (containing less 
than 10 parts per million). 

To date, there are four brands on 
US shelves: Lucid (Breaux’s formula), 

Kiibler, Green Moon, and St. George 
Absinthe Verte. "The US is lucky in 
that its first absinthes are high-quality 
products, distilled from whole herbs,” 

Breaux says. "In the European market, 

80 to 90 percent is industrial junk.” 

Under the Jade label, Breaux is 
making his own absinthes in France 
and trying to get them green-lighted 
for sale in the US. "Even at this point, 
gaining that approval seems to 
involve more luck than anything,” 
he says. Luck, and a little chemistry. 

— BRIAN ASHCRAFT 

-X- Dead to us: Sonic the Hedgehog, Terry Semel, the Wachowski Siblings, Hans Reiser 



Still Our 
Heroes* 

Years after they first 
appeared in wired, these 
three VIPs remain in the 
spotlight. —Steven Leckart 

J. J. Abrams 

Since upgrad¬ 
ing TV with that 
confounding 
isle, he’s taken 
on 2009’s Star 
Trek prequel. 

WHY HE DOES IT “It'S COOl 

to bring something to life, 
whether it’s a song or a 
video. But to do it and have 
it embraced by millions ... 
like Lost, that’s insane.’’ 

Hilary Rosen 

Once a foe 
(she helped 
shutdown 
Napster), 
the ex-RIAA 
chief made 
a heroic comeback by pen¬ 
ning a love letter to Creative 
Commons in wired. She 
now heads lesbian social 
network OurChart. 
why she does it “I worked 
hardest to bring the tech 
and content communities 
together. It is happening.” 

Joe Trippi 

Howard Dean’s 
campaign man¬ 
ager pioneered 
the Web-centric 
bottom-up poli¬ 
tics that has 
propelled Obama's run. 
why he does it “I got the 
chance to put Washington 
and Silicon Valley together. 
We are seeing an Apollo 
project of a new kind of poli¬ 
tics being built right now." 





Read Q&As with Rosen and 
Trippi at wired.com/extras. 
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ABRAMS: PATRICK HOELCK; ROSEN: RICHARD BALLARD: TRIPPI: LLOYD ZIFF 
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Ready to use Rechargeable Battery I 


Today's electronic world runs on batteries. Our mobile lifestyle 
is made possible by mobile power. Thanks to batteries, phones, 
cameras, computers, and games go where you go, so you can 
talk, work and play when and where you want. 

In an on-the-go world, you don’t want to be tied to a power 
cord—and who has time to slow down? At Sanyo we prefer 
you to be portable. That’s why we’ve been working on developing 
a universal high-performance rechargeable battery for busy 
people—because when you take charge of your batteries, 
you take charge of your life. 









ADVERTISEMENT 


Disposable Battery 

Ready to Use 
Long Shelf Life 
Universal 



The Best of Both Worlds 

Our engineers spent years working on a way to 
improve rechargeable batteries to give consumers 
the best of both worlds-the cost savings of a 
reusable battery with the convenience of a disposable 
battery. Sanyo’s eneloop line of batteries is the first 
nickel-metal hydride battery that can be repeatedly 
charged and discharged, is ready to use right out of 
the pack, and can be stored for up to a year without 
losing significant power. 

We’ve also taken convenience to a new level 
by eliminating the confusing maze of battery sizes. 
Currently, a Sanyo eneloop battery comes in either of 
two sizes, AA and AAA, but the AA can be converted 
to C or D using a simple adapter (available in certain 
eneloop battery kits). So no more coming home from 
the store with the wrong size batteries—one Sanyo 
eneloop AA battery does the job of three. 



How does eneloop work? 

Sanyo was able to create a rechargeable battery 
with a very low self-discharge rate. Conventional 
nickel-metal hydride batteries use a hydrogen¬ 
absorbing metal alloy for the negative electrode and 
a cobalt and manganese-containing electrolyte 
solution. This chemical reaction created a battery 
that could be recharged multiple times, but 
doesn’t hold its charge for long periods of time. 
Sanyo's eneloop batteries use different materials: 
for the negative electrode it uses an alloy with a 
superlattice crystal structure that is cobalt- and 
manganese-free, and we use an improved 
separator. This new configuration is responsible 
for the superior characteristics of Sanyo’s eneloop 
line of batteries. 

The engineers at Sanyo know you don’t have time 
to worry about batteries. You want a single battery 
that’s got as much energy as you do, one that fits 
your budget and your lifestyle-and runs everything 
you need to run in your life. That’s why we created 
the Sanyo eneloop line of batteries: batteries that 
are made to keep going, because life’s too short 
for power cords. For more information on Sanyo’s 
eneloop batteries or where to purchase these money 
saving batteries, visit www.eneloopusa.com. 


Rechargeable Battery 

Multiple Usage 
High Performance 
Environmentally Friendly 



Giving you the Green Light 

A typical user of disposable alkaline batteries uses 
between four and six batteries a month—that might 
not seem like a lot of cash, but throwing away 
batteries is throwing away more than money. Multiply 
that number by six billion people on the planet, and 
we’re potentially throwing away nearly half a trillion 
batteries a year. If we depended on alkaline batteries 
to run things, just think what our landfills would 
look like. 

Sanyo’s eneloop batteries are good for your 
wallet and the environment. Every Sanyo eneloop 
battery is eliminating the need for 999 disposable 
batteries and in the process helping to reduce waste 
and pollution. If everyone stopped buying disposable 
batteries today, we could drastically reduce the 
number of batteries entering landfills and utilize that 
landfill space for items that have no environmentally 
friendly equivalent or substitute. 

However, even Sanyo eneloop batteries will not 
last forever and eventually even they will need to be 
disposed of properly. And when they do, consumers 
can rest assured that neither the batteries nor the 
package they come in will harm the environment. 
Sanyo’s eneloop batteries can be recycled by you 
free of charge—just visit a participating location and 
drop them into the Rechargeable Batter/ Recycling 
Corporation’s collection box—it is that easy (visit 
www.rbrc.org for a list of participating locations). Even 
the packaging of Sanyo’s eneloop products is made 
up of a recycled plastic that can be recycled again. 
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Power Up SAflYO 


Let’s face it, those trusty alkaline AA’s have some 
nice features—you can buy them anywhere, they 
work right out of the package, and if you dig them 
out of your junk drawer a year later, they still work. 
But if you put them into a power hungry device, like 
a portable game or digital camera, they will need to 
be replaced quickly. Alkaline batteries simply are not 
designed for use in today’s power hungry portable 
devices. And when those alkalines die, you throw 
them away—placing an unnecessary burden on our 
scarce landfills. 

Conventional rechargeable batteries are generally 
more powerful and last longer than alkalines, but 
even they have drawbacks. For starters, you can’t 
just use them right out of the package. They 
need to be charged before they can be used the 
first time. 

In fact, even after you fully charge a conventional 
rechargeable battery it may need to be charged 
again before you use it. How many times have 
you grabbed the digital camera for an impromptu 
snapshot, only to discover the batteries are dead? 
You know you charged the battery, and you haven’t 
used it in months, so what happened? Unlike 
disposable batteries that hold their charge for a 
year or more, most rechargeable batteries lose 
charge quickly, even when they’re not being used- 
it is a characteristic called "self-discharge”. All 
rechargeable batteries have this characteristic. 


However, Sanyo’s eneloop batteries are different. 
They offer the convenience of a disposable battery 
with the power and cost savings of a rechargeable. 
Sanyo’s line of eneloop batteries are ready to use 
right out of the package, and a fully charged battery 
will still have 90% of its power after six months, 
and 85% after a year. So you can toss them in 
the junk drawer and know that they'll be ready to 
go when you are. Sanyo has been able to virtually 
eliminate that pesky self-discharge characteristic 
that drains batteries. 

No Sticker Shock 

Not only are Sanyo’s eneloop batteries just as 
powerful as other nickel-metal hydride rechargeable 
batteries delivering 1.2 volts, they last longer than 
most. One eneloop battery can be recharged up to 
1,000 times—that’s nearly twice as many times as 
conventional rechargeable batteries, and they last 
1,000 times longer than disposables. Therefore, 
even if you recharged your eneloop batteries once 
a week, they can provide years of service. So even 
though Sanyo eneloop might cost a little more up 
front, the savings add up fast. Americans currently 
spend close to $2 billion dollars on disposable 
batteries a year-over 19 years that’s $38 billion 
that could have been spent on something else. 


At Sanyo we make products that make life better. 
Whether it’s a new battery, a television, a GPS 
system, or one of our highly efficient solar panels, 
we design electronics that save time, save money, 
and streamline your busy life. But we also believe 
that improving life means protecting the planet we 
all share. Based upon the numerous awards that 
Sanyo’s eneloop universe products have received 
worldwide, Sanyo’s engineers take pride in 
developing these great products for use in today’s 
world with an eye on the future. 

That means a commitment to using eco-friendly 
materials, and creating products that benefit life 
and the health of our natural environment. It also 
means creating products that save energy, reduce 
waste, and help to create a sustainable lifestyle 
for future generations. 

Why? Because at Sanyo we recognize that we’re 
all in this together. Whether you’re in Tokyo, Toronto 
or Tacoma, we’re connected by the water we drink, 
the air we breathe and the earth we inhabit. We’re 
committed to leading the way in cutting-edge 
environment and energy related products because 
we believe that what we create should do more 
than improve your lifestyle—it should improve 
your life. For more information on all of Sanyo’s 
products, please visit www.sanyo.com. 


www.eneloopusa.com 











call ^ recycle Think gaia 


For Life and the Earth 


www.eneloopusa.com 


eneloop is your life: 

encommand 


SANYO 


Deals to make, data to download, initiative to take. You don’t have time to worry about batteries, 
ianyo eneloop is the one battery that’s equal to 1000* alkalines. It’s reusable. It’s recyclable 
t’s the rechargeable battery with a life as big as yours. SANYO eneloop. Take Charge 












Close Encounters 

Forget your Facebook “friends.” Tending your real- 
world social network delivers bigger benefits. 


B enjamin Waber has a grim piece of news for 

managers and CEOs: You're out of the loop. 

Waber, a PhD student in MIT's Human 
Dynamics Group, studies the way groups 
interact socially—based on who's talking 
to whom. But unlike most social scientists, 
who simply ask people about their behav¬ 
ior, Waber and his colleagues measure it. 
They outfit employees with special badges 
that work with base stations to log all con¬ 
versations between employees, including 
location and duration. With this data, Wab- 
er's team can plot exactly how information 
flows inside a firm. 

Almost every time he analyzes a group, 
Waber discovers that the super-connector— 
the crucial person who routes news among team members—isn't the manager. "The 
manager is almost always peripheral," Waber says. "It's some random guy." And that 
person is usually overworked and overstressed. He isn't given enough support to 
fulfill his role, because nobody in the firm knows he's doing it in the first place. If you 
study the org chart, the higher-ups are in control. But if you study reality, those same 
managers barely know what's going on. 

This type of research has evolved into a new field called reality mining. By tracking 
people using location-aware devices like mobile phones or electronic badges, scientists 
are revolutionizing our understanding of how social networks function. 

Of course, we think we know how they 
work. We've all become addicted to some 
combination of email and Linkedln and Face- 
book and blogs, and at the click of a button 
we can pinpoint our online friends, right? 

But once you step away from your computer, 

Waber and other reality miners have found, 
the real world often works in ways that are 
quite different from the virtual one. 

On the Web, the best way to solve a prob¬ 
lem is to engage an extensive network; the 
person who provides information, advice, 
or answers is often someone you know only 
vaguely—a weak link. 

In the face-to-face world, though, Waber 
says, groups are more productive when the 
team members know each other well, shar¬ 
ing extremely strong links. That's because 
face-to-face teamwork requires intimacy, 



he says, and "when you're among friends 
you can really capitalize on preexisting 
protocols"—nods, grunts, in-jokes—for 
talking and listening. 

Reality mining can also spot when a group 
is in a groove. Sandy Pentland, the MIT profes¬ 
sor who heads up the lab where Waber works, 
has discovered that highly creative teams 
socialize in a "pulsing star" pattern: They 
fan out to gather information, then regroup. 
"People explore during the day," Pentland 
says, "and then later get very tight and inbred, 
with everybody talking to everybody." 

If you have enough data about common¬ 
place conversations, you can even predict 
when those conversations are going to take 
place. Working with Pentland, Nathan Eagle 
tracked the physical interactions of 100 MIT 
students over an academic year, using their 
cell phones. After a few months, Eagle could 
deduce likely future meetings with impressive 
accuracy. "So if we know that," he says, "why 
not design our calendars to sync up?" 

But this isn't just about understanding 
reality. It's about tweaking it. When Waber 
examines company-wide communications, 
he can spot inefficiencies—two employees 
who don't know each other. Introduce them 
over coffee and— presto !—the office metabo¬ 
lism accelerates. The technical term for this 
is tightening a network, and Waber is trying 
it out at several firms around the world. 

The scary part of reality mining, as every¬ 
one involved readily admits, is that it's a 
potential privacy nightmare. Do you really 
want your boss gathering this much data 
about your daily activities? Or imagine this 
stuff in the hands of direct-marketing types. 
Or law enforcement. 

Still, the benefits might outweigh the 
risks, particularly at the public-policy level. 
Mining companies is cool; mining countries 
could yield lifesaving info. Eagle is currently 
analyzing 12 billion anonymized calls placed 
during one month in the UK. With that much 
data, he hopes to better understand human 
mixing patterns, which could help predict the 
spread of disease outbreaks, social trends, 
and other hidden phenomena. 

We've learned to map our virtual lives. 
Now it’s time to map the real ones, too. HQ 

email clive@clivethompson.net. 
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the hills are alive with the sound of 



Cat biting preferences (Nominal scale) 



THREE TYPES OF PEOPLE 



Effects of Cecilia 



Making Love in the Afternoon 


— Breaking My Heart 

— Shaking My Confidence 




GraphJam.com 

Somewhere, chart guru 
Edward Tufte is squirm¬ 
ing: This site’s homages 
to pop culture come in the 
form of perverted info¬ 
graphics. From the map 
indicating which coun¬ 
tries a Flock of Seagulls 
deem “so far away” (Iran) 
to a bar graph illustrating 
the possibilities at the 
Hotel California (checking 
out: 100 percent; leav¬ 
ing: 0) and a flowchart 
for deciding what game 
console to buy (pivotal 
question: Do you have 
any friends?), GraphJam 
will give you newfound 
respect for the awesome 
power of Microsoft Excel. 


Relative Risks of Alternative Actions 

2 - -— 


Stay 


GOO GOO GOO JOOB 


Your Options When Lifting a Large Spacecraft Out of a 
Swamp Using The Force, According to Yoda 


% of Times Those Bastards Killed 


100 


Stan Cartman Kenny 


Graphical Make-up of the Travel Channel 
show “Bizarre Foods with Andrew Zimmern" 

Places I would not go Things I would not eat 



"Bizarre Foods with Andrew Zimmern' 



Use a dictionary. Please. 
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Ironic Unfortunate Circumstance 

Events described in the Alanis Morissette song that are... 


Playlist | what’s wired this month 


2 McDonald's Southern 
Style Chicken Sandwich 

The closest Chick-fil-A is 
45 miles from wired's offices, 
so we can't easily enjoy its 
superlative chicken sandwich. Good thing 
McDonald's has hatched the Southern 
Style Chicken Sandwich, a feat of culinary 
reverse engineering that astonished even 
staffers from below the Mason-Dixon 
line with its similarity to the Chick-fil-A 
original. And there's a Golden Arches 
right down the street. Yum. 
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Rmxxology Bust it! Two 
decades alter launching 
seminal rappers like Young 
MC, LA label Delicious Vinyl is 
back with this collection of 
old-school gems reworked by 
the likes of Eminem ana 
Peaches—who electrifies 
Tone-Loc party anthem “Wild 
Thing.” Not 
feeling Hot 
Chip’s take 
onthePhar- 
cyde? Use 
the included 
instrumental 
tracks to 
make your 
own rmxx. 


4 Stereolab: 

Chemical Chords 

All hail Anglo-Franco 
pop! Having endured 
the death of both 
bandmate Mary 
Hansen and the alt- 
rock '90s, the reigning 
royals of postmodern 
electrolounge return. 
Eschewing forays 
into droning avant 
interludes, Chemical 
Chords showcases 
Stereolab at its 


Reebok Reverse 
Jam Monopoly 
Sneakers Truly fit 
fora player,these 
’90s-style kicks 
are sure to be a 
hot property when 
they hit stores 
(and eBay) in late 
August. Advance to 
Go, drop $85, and 
you’ll soon be walk¬ 
ing on Park Place. 


Hitachi UT47X902 Director’s 
Series Normally a 47-inch LCD 
with full 1080p resolution and 
a 120-Hz refresh rate is thicker 
than Finnegans Wake. Not 
this $4,699 supermodel. At 
1.5-inches, the UT47X902 is 
heroin-chic thin, with a video 
processor that boosts the 
frame rate from the standard 
24 fps to a gorgeous 28 fps. 
But why does such a beauty 
have such an ugly moniker? 




shortest and sweetest—as the purveyor of pure 
’60s-tinged bliss. Light up a Gitane, swoon with 
your sweetheart, and imagine you’re drifting 
among Godard’s nouveau stars. 


mimiii 


8 Diablo 
Cody’s 
Twitter 
Stream 


The bon mots 
from Cody, 
the Oscar- 
winning writer 
of Juno, keep 
coming, this 
time via Twitter. 
Her stream of 
consciousness 
—“I’m at the 
Denver airport 
eating a Pizza 
Hut grease 
mattress 
because I clearly 
hate myself” 
and “I went with 
‘That's a cut!' 
instead of just 
‘Cut’; I’ve always 
favored the 
conversational 
approach”— 
should tide you 
over until her 
next project, 

The United 
States of Tara, 
debuts on Show¬ 
time next year. 


Between Earth 
and Heaven 

Architect John Lautner's insane engineering, space- 
age designs, and Los Angeles backdrops have been 
catnip to filmmakers. Chemosphere, his 1960 flying- 
saucer house that sprouts out of the Hollywood Hills, 
played a supporting role in Body Double, while other 
Lautner homes stole scenes in Diamonds Are Forever 
and The Big Lebowski. Through October 12, these 
ingenious buildings get their close-up in this exhibi¬ 
tion at LA's Hammer Museum. 



I Love the 'SOs DVDs Kids don't 
understand you? Send them to film 
summer school via these reissues of 
'80s cinematic essentials. Perhaps if 
they spend a weekend watching Air¬ 
plane!, Ferris Bueller's Day Off, and 
Fatal Attraction 
(among others), 
they'll grok your 
familiarity with 
jive, nostalgia 
for “Twist and 
Shout," and 
fear of keeping 
a pet rabbit. 
Plus: Each 
disc includes a 
bonus CD with 
songs from A-ha 
and Erasure. 
Roger, roger. 



Robot Chicken Star Wars DVD 

The Robot Chicken guys got carte 
blanche from George Lucas to make 
this 23-minute stop-animation 
spoof of the Star Wars trilogy. And 
for good reason: The DVD extras 
alone are worth the purchase price, 
with clips of show cocreator Seth 
Green acting out sketches and 
countless behind-the-scenes shots 
of the cast and crew goofing off. 
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YOU DON'T NEED A REAL DOCTOR TO GET PROTECTION AGAINST THE TORMENT OF CHRONIC BODY ODOR 
AND WETNESS. YOU NEED OLD SPICE PRO STRENGTH ANTIPERSPIRANT. IT’S PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH 
WETNESS PROTECTION WITHOUT THE PRESCRIPTION. TAKE IT FROM ME, I USED TO BE A FAKE DOCTOR. 


hirp 


BODY ODOR PROTECTION 
RECOMMENDED BY FORMER 
| TV DOCTORS, LIKE ME. 

I - Neil Patrick Harris, EX TVMD 
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Design 


Forget frilly flowers and patterned pastels—here’s wallpaper you can hang with 


Wall decor is probably the last home 
improvement you’d expect to go high tech, 
but a new breed of designers is here to 
rescue your vertical surfaces with a fresh 
take on wallpaper. They grew up on Nin¬ 
tendo, enjoy luminescence, and hold sci¬ 
ence near and dear to their hearts. Thanks 
to them, matching habitat to inhabitant is 
easy. Their light-emitting, moddable, and 
re-stickable wall adornments score high on 
the wired style test.— rachel swaby 


2 Dutch designer 
Jonas Samson’s 
wall coverings 
light a room from the 
outside in. The glow 
emanates from conduc¬ 
tive materials beneath 
the decorative facade: 
a transparent indium 
tin oxide film (used 
in LCDs) over a layer 
of phosphorus backed 
with a silver-based 
solution. Add 124 volts 
of electricity and the 
results are radiant. 
jonassamson.com 
$236-709/sq. ft. 


3 Malaysian-born 
Undoboy(nee 
Chean-Wei Law) 
created a series of 
decals that makes any 
room a customizable 
dreamland. The self- 
adhesive polypropyl¬ 
ene stickers—cartoon 
lollipop trees, friendly 
NES controllers, and, 
um, soft-serve turds— 
are all reusable, so you 
can resplatter your 
walls with colorful 
excrement whenever 
the mood strikes. 
whatisblik.com $40-65 


4 0rangePiel treats 
any barrier as 
a blank canvas. 
Using a 16-foot-wide 
printing cylinder, the 
Bay Area collective will 
transfer your magnifi¬ 
cent obsession onto 
a swath of room-sized 
fabric. And instead of 
slathering your walls 
with paste, the company 
installs the piece on 
tracks so you don’t have 
to abandon your mural 
when you get evicted. 
orangepiel.com 
$10-15/sq. ft. 


1 Timorous Beasties’ 
wallpaper is 
hand-printed with 
a biologist’s eye for 
detail. The silhouetted 
insects and vines seem 
to crawl a Mesozoic 
mambo that would 
make even Darwin 
cringe. Perverse inter¬ 
pretations are the 
proud staple of this 
Glasgow-based tex¬ 
tile company, whose 
name is a nod to a 
Robert Burns poem. 
timorousbeasties.com 
$937/set 
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Ketel One Vodka distilled from wheat. ©2008 Imported by Nolet Spirits U.S.A., Aliso Viejo, CA. All rights reserved. 40% ALC/VOL. Please drink responsibly. www.KetelOne.com 


Dear Ketel One DrinKer 

Can you spot 5 differences between these two bottles? 




L.V 

j. .Vs, 


VODKA 

Handcrafted in small 
batches, using 
traditional recipes at 
the Nolet Distillery 
in Holland 
Founded 1691. 


40% Ale. 

byVol. 


Contents 

750ml 



DISTILLING KETEL 


¥l~M_ 
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VODKA 

Handcrafted in small 
batches, using 
traditional recipes at 
the Nolet Distillery 
in Holland 
Founded 1691. 


40% Ale. 
byVol. 


Contents 

750ml 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TOSHIBA INNOVATION SERIES: SOLID STATE DRIVE 


What does it mean to be 

solid 

state? 


TOSHIBA 

LAPTOP 

INNOVATIONS: 

1985 

First laptop personal 
computer introduced 

1991 

First color monitor in a laptop 


It means your laptop is lighter, faster, and more durable 
than ever before—so booting up won't slow you down. 

Contrary to what you may think, choosing the right laptop for your technology 
needs has never been easier. However, all the choices out there can make the 
decision process overwhelming. 

What's the best way to cut through the clutter? Educate yourself on how the technology 
behind the laptop will accommodate you. Whether it's longer battery life, more storage, 
or easy mobility you're after, your answer lies in solid state drive technology. 

Where's the hard drive? 

Toshiba, known for laptop innovations from the get-go, has redefined the product 
category again with their solid state drive. Traditional hard drives run on a motor, 
featuring a moving disk that spins at speeds up to 52.5 mph. 

The Toshiba Portege® R500 with 128GB* solid state drive is engineered without moving 
parts, which means it is more nimble. Using the same technology that makes a USB stick 
work, the 128GB solid state drive provides more storage space in a smaller package. Plus, 
Toshiba incorporated an intelligent algorithm for Dynamic Wear Leveling so memory is 
used evenly across the drive. 

The Result: 



50% lighter than More battery More storage No moving parts 

conventional efficiency means more 

hard drives stability 


Lighter. Faster. Longer battery life. The new Portege® R500 with a solid state drive. 
Because your computer should be as mobile as you are. 

To learn more about Toshiba Innovation visit Explore.Toshiba.com 

Portege and Easyguard are registered trademarks of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc., and/or Toshiba Corporation. *Hard drive 
capacity may vary. 1 Gigabyte (GB) means 10 9 = 1,000,000,000 bytes using powers of 10. See Hard Disk Drive Capacity Legal Footnote 
at info.toshiba.com. While Toshiba has made every effort at the time of publication to ensure the accuracy of the information provided 
herein, product specifications, configurations, prices, system/component/options availability are all subject to change without notice. 
©2008Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc All rights reserved. 


1995 


First laptop to incorporate 
CD-ROM Drive 


1997 


First DVD Drive in laptop 


2001 

First Wireless laptop 


2004 

First 4-in- 1-AV laptop 


2005 


First Portable with 
EasyGuard® Technology 


2007 

World's first ultra-portable to 
incorporate 128GB Solid State 
Drive (SATA) 

2008 

World's first Quad-core cell 
based processor 



















Toshiba recommends 
Windows Vista® Business 


TOSHIBA 

Leading Innovation » 


innovation is 

thin with an 

optical 

drive 


The laptop expert 
cut down on size, not features. 


Sure, there are companies out there yelling "thin this" and 
"portable that" But what good is a lightweight laptop if it 
doesn't do what you want? That's why the featherlight 
Portege® R500 is the world's first laptop with a 7mm DVD 
SuperMulti drive. So you can still watch movies, play music 
and prepare for presentations. Plus its transreflective 
screen uses natural light to help you see better outdoors. 
Discover all of the innovative world's firsts inside the 
Portege R500 at Explore.Toshiba.com/WM. 


Porteg4 is a registered trademark of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc., and/or Toshiba Corporation. Windows 
Vista is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. While Toshiba has 
made every effort at the time of publication to ensure the accuracy of the information provided herein, product specifications, 
configurations, prices, system/component/options availability are all subject to change without notice. For the most 
up-to-date product information about your computer, or to stay current with the various computer software or hardware 
options, visit Toshiba's Web site at pcsupport.toshiba.com. @2008 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Heaven for Hells 


The Harley-Davidson is more than a two-wheeled miscreant-hauler; it's 
one of America's most important indigenous technologies. The 45-degree 
V-twin engine has remained remarkably unchanged since it was introduced 
in 1909. Now the Harley has its own museum, which opened on July 12 in Mil¬ 
waukee, the bike's birthplace. Inside the steel-framed compound, you'll find 
plenty of antique bikes and memorabilia, including the original outlaw: Serial 
Number One. There's also a “family tree" that shows how engineers modern¬ 
ized the distinctive two-cylinder engine without sacrificing its signature raw 
rumble. But confining all that heavy metal thunder indoors would be sacrilege. 
So Pentagram, the chief design firm on the project, turned 20 acres of indus¬ 
trial land into hog heaven: The three buildings containing galleries, archives, 
and the obligatory store are arranged around an intersection of 60-foot-wide 
roads—broad enough for four rows of parking and two traffic lanes, just like 
at Sturgis—creating an ever-changing exhibit of visitors' bikes. “It's impor¬ 
tant to have a real museum," Pentagram architect James Biber says, “but also 
to have a kind of museum on the street." There's car parking as well, but the 
lots are a bit of a hike from the entrance; this is one stretch of pavement where 
motorcycles always have the right of way. —Andrew blum 
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SCARS ALONE 



































Millions of songs. One little price. 

Love 'em or hate 'em 
you get'em all. 


CAST MUSf 


monthly fee. 


Unlimited music for your phone and computer for one low 
Millions of songs, from top artists to hidden gems. Listen, experience, experiment 
and play. Exclusively on V CAST from America's Most Entertaining Network. 

Just go to verizonwireless.com/music 


Rhapsody 


^Rhapsody 


veri onwireless 


Rhapsody and the Rhapsody logo are trademarks and registered trademarks of RealNetworks, Inc. Subject to Customer Agreement & Calling Plan & V CAST Music with Rhapsody terms & conditions. Compatible V CAST 
Music phone req'd. V CAST Music with Rhapsody PC software & Windows® XP or higher req'd to download music to PC; compatible USB cable req'd to sync music to phone. Add'l charges may apply. Offers & coverage, 
varying by service, not available everywhere. Coverage maps, PC software & complete terms & conditions at verizonwireless.com. Always download legally. 







Schlouky Horrors 


The New 
Midnight Movies 

A Hell Ride High- 
w octane bikes, buck¬ 
ets of beer, and a whole 
lot of booty—it’s no sur¬ 
prise that Tarantino, the 
heir apparent of mid¬ 
night movies, is behind 
this. QT tapped Larry 
Bishop, a B-movie 
legend, five years ago 
to make Hell Ride, telling 
him it was his destiny 
to produce the greatest 
motorcycle movie ever. 
“The earlier films always 
hinted at wildness,” 
Bishop says. “We deliv¬ 
ered.” (He’s not joking: 
According to Bishop, 
the first eight minutes 
depicts a full-on orgy.) 

A Sukiyaki 
w Western Django 

Japanese auteur Takashi 
Miike, best known for cult 
classics Wke Audition, 

Ichi the Killer, and The 
City of Lost Souls, pits a 
lone gunman against two 
feuding clans in this 
Asian-infused spaghetti 
(er, udon) western, out 
August 29. A classic ’60s 
spurs, guns, and glory 
soundtrack rolls while 
Japanese actors sound 
out cowboyisms like 
“I reckon.” A serape- 
wearing Tarantino even 
pops up as a gunslinger 
called Ringo. 

A The Midnight 
w Meat Train 

Adapted from Clive Bark¬ 
er’s 1984 debut Books 
of Blood collection, 
Ryuhei Kitamura’s 
deliciously horrifying 
slasher flick lives up to 
its inspiration. The gore 
fiesta stars Bradley 
Cooper {Alias) as a pho¬ 
tographer investigating a 
serial killer lurking in the 
underground railways. 
What he finds is a singu¬ 
larly demented butcher 
with a very effective 
meattenderizer. 

A Big Man Japan 

^ Asian superstar 
comedian Hitoshi Matsu- 
moto hits the US with 
this ludicrous mocku- 
mentary chronicling the 
life of a down-and-out 
superhero. A film fest 
hit—night owls will 
relish its over-the-top 
monster sequences and 
Ultraman references. 

A Speed Racer 

w Hey, Warner Bros. 
Why not pull a Showgirls 
and recast the Wachow- 
skis’ box-office bomb as 
late-night snack? It’s got 
bad dialog, car chases, 
physics-defying stunts, 
and logic-defying plot 
points. Bonus: Audiences 
can throw bananas each 
time ChimChim the 
chimp gets screen time. 


think “midnight movie,” and John Waters’ Pink Flamingos or David Lynch's Eraser- 
head likely springs to mind. These ’70s experimental flicks—deemed too raw and weird 
for mainstream audiences—flopped on initial theatrical release only to creep back as late- 
night fare. Now there’s a new crop of films taking the express route to cultdom. Rather 
than banking on big box-office draw, these movies are playing up their fringe appeal with 
witching-hour screenings. Among them is the Quentin Tarantino-produced biker blood¬ 
bath homage Hell Ride, starring Larry Bishop, Dennis Hopper, and Michael Madsen (out 
August 8). “The thing you don’t want,” says writer-director Bishop, “is people walking 
out of the theater and going, ‘That was nice.’ This movie is not nice.” Here’s the next wave 
of outlandish night-frights invading a theater near you. — Jennifer Hillner 


BIG MAN JAPAN: MAGNET RELEASING; SPEED RACER: WARNER BROS. PICTURES 














Follow your hea 
says your brain 


Whether rationally or emotionally, the Legacy just makes sense. Symmetrical All-Wheel 
Drive gives you a firm grip on the road. A 243-horsepower engine 1 means plenty of go. 
With available stability control, the Legacy is even a 2008 IIHS Top Safety Pick* Go on, 
follow your heart and your head. Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 



Legacy.® Well-equipped at $20,795* 


‘Insurance Institute for Highway Safety’s Top Safety Picks include the 2009 Subaru Legacy* when equipped with available VDC. 

! MSRP excludes destination and delivery charges, tax/title and registration fees. Dealer sets actual price. 2009 Legacy GT pictured above has an MSRP of $28,895. Model shown is Legacy 2.5 GT 











The 
Evolving 
Release 
Dates 
of Spore 

The most hotly 
anticipated game 
of the year. And last 
year. And the year 
before that... 

MARCH 2005 

Will Wright unveils 
his ambitious 
galactic sim at the 
Game Developers 
Conference. Release 
date for the PC 
game is tentatively 
set for fall 2006. 
JUNE 2005 Spore 
named Best of E3 
by Game Critics 
Awards. "When 
Spore ships some¬ 
time next year," 
Newsweek’s N'Gai 
Croal wrote, "this 
infant medium 
might receive its 
Torah, its Origin of 
Species, and its 
2001: A Space 
Odyssey a II rolled 
into one." 
MAY 2006 Robin 
Williams joins 
Wright for a demo 
at wired's E3 party. 

Spore wins three 
more Game Critics 
Awards. Release 
date now rumored 
to be April 2007. 
JUNE 2006 Musi¬ 
cian Brian Eno and 
Wright team up for 
a talk about Spore 
and long-term 
thinking hosted by 
the Long Now Foun¬ 
dation. The irony! 
DECEMBER 2006 
In an appearance on 
The Colbert Report, 
Wright says Spore 
will come out in the 
second half of 2007. 
MAY 2007 EA says 
no Spore before 
March 2008. Game 
not shown at E3. 
AUGUST 2007 
EA's John Riccitiello 
says they'd rather 
release "a better 
game than an 
on-time game." 
FEBRUARY 2008 
Spore gets a new 
release date: 
September 2008. 
This time for sure! 
—Robert Ashley 




Painted by 

Numbers 


Indie game 
developers enlist 
some algorithms 
to do the world¬ 
building forthem. 


What's the difference between an 
indie game and a blockbuster? 

About 5 million man-hours. Pro¬ 
ducing a big-budget title like Grand Theft Auto 4 requires armies 
of people to spend years painstakingly sculpting every individual 
object in the game world. Indie games, which are designed by small 
teams of geeks, can't possibly match that. But an increasing num¬ 
ber of garage coders are building elaborate 3-D environments by 
outsourcing the design work—not to Bangalore, but to algorithms. 

Take the upcoming online game Love (shown here), due out 
later this year. Around 100 players will be able to explore the 
virtual world together, establish towns, and fight monsters. And 
its impressionistic watercolor environment was created by an 
army of one, Swedish coder Eskil Steenberg. 

Love ’s world starts as a generic landscape divided into almost 
100,000 blocks. “The game's engine uses an algorithm to turn the 
blocks into hills, valleys, and oceans,'' Steenberg says—a method 
called procedural generation. It then examines the terrain and 
adds bridges, tunnels, and buildings to ensure that each area is 


interesting and accessible. Once 
the world is created, it can still be 
modified. “It's like a Lego kit that 
both the players and the game itself 
can use," he says. Players can rear¬ 
range trees and boulders, reconfig¬ 
ure buildings, or hollow out new 
caves in hillsides. The gorgeous 
vistas are also subject to natural 
phenomena like erosion, thanks to 
Steenberg's tectonics system. 

Love 's vast, morphing creation 
demonstrates how one man can 
become like a god—he sets the 
world in motion and lets simple 
rules, random numbers, and inhab¬ 
itants do the rest. (For a closer look 
at Love, visit wired.com/extras.) 

—JIM ROSSIGNOL 
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Introducing Bud Light Lime. 

It's the superior drinkability of Bud Light with a splash of 100% 
natural lime flavor. One taste, and you'll find your summer 
state of mind...it’s in “The Lime.” 


Responsibility Matters- 

©2008 Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Bud Light© Lime Flavored Beer. St Louis, MO 
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Want to unciog 
our jammed 
highways? Start 

treating cars Driving down a New Jersey 
like data packets. highway three years ago, 

Tom Vanderbilt decided to 
stop being a goody-goody. He 
fought the urge to merge at the first indication that his lane was 
ending and rode it right to the pinch point, wedging his way in front 
of a furious driver at the last second. Racked with moral misgivings, 
he eventually looked into the science of merging and discovered 
salvation in high math, which proves he made the right choice— 
and not just for his own time-saving benefit, but for humankind (or 
at least commuter-kind—the seemingly selfish strategy keeps traf¬ 
fic moving faster for all). “It doesn't have to be an ethics problem," 
Vanderbilt says. “It's really a system-optimization issue." «i That's 
when he decided to write Traffic: Why We Drive the Way We Do 
(And What It Says About Us). As part of his research, Vanderbilt 
set up Google Alerts to notify him about traffic-related news. “Half 
were about road traffic, and half were about Internet traffic," he 
says. Unfortunately, drivers have a major disadvantage relative 
to data packets flowing across the Web: Humans think too much. 
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Packets go where they're told rather than 
relying on the scraps of incomplete intelli¬ 
gence and "superstition," as Vanderbilt calls 
it, that humans use when choosing how to 
get from point A to point B. 

Drivers make shortsighted decisions 
based on limited information—a combina¬ 
tion of what they can see and traffic reports 
that, even at their most sophisticated, are 
an average of 3.7 minutes old. At 60 mph, 
that's a 4-mile blind spot. "The fundamental 
problem," Vanderbilt says, "is that you've 
got drivers who make user-optimal rather 
than system-optimal decisions"—a classic 
case of Nash equilibrium, in which each 
participant, based on what they believe 
to be others' strategies, sees no benefit in 
changing their own. 

Those who seek a more efficient traffic 
solution use not only network topology and 
queuing theory but psychology and game 
theory, too. A typical puzzle: Waiting for an 
on-ramp metering light—a mild and remark¬ 
ably effective congestion-control measure— 
has been proven to rankle drivers more than 
merging directly into a traffic jam. "What 
bothers people is that they can see traffic 
flowing smoothly," Vanderbilt says. "So they 
think, 'Why should I wait?' They tend not to 
accept that the traffic is flowing smoothly 
precisely because of the metering light." 

What about faster, better traffic info? One 
new technology, Dash Navigation's GPS- 
based social networking system, may be 
a step toward dynamic traffic routing, but 
only for those who have Dash's device, and 
maybe only temporarily. Suppose Dash were 
to become the hit its backers—including VC 
firms Sequoia Capital and Kleiner Perkins 
Caufield & Byers—hope it will. As soon as 
drivers have all the information about which 
routes are congested, they'll divert to others 
that are clear. But if enough people do this 
at roughly the same time, the clear routes 
become jammed. Vanderbilt laments this as 
the inevitable "death of the shortcut." 

The obvious answer, then, is to make the 
road network as efficient as the information 
superhighway. Make the packets (cars) dumb 
and able to take marching orders from traffic 
routing nodes. The obvious problem with that: 
No self-respecting, freedom-loving American 
would stand for it. —josh mchugh 


illustration by Stephen Doyle 
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EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 


AT&T MOBILE TV 

REAL TV IN THE PALM OF 
YOUR HAND. 



> Broadcast-quality TV, right on your phone. 

> Get AT&T's exclusive broadcast movie 
channel, PIX, plus CBS Mobile, Comedy 
Central, FOX Mobile, and more. 

> All your favorite dramas, sports, sitcoms, 
and live events. 

> Available on the exclusive Samsung 
Access and LG Vu™ with touchscreen. 

att.com/mobiletv 

Not available in all areas. Requires compatible device. Programs 
subject to change. Sports programming may be subject to blackout 
restrictions. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. °2008 AT&T 
Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. AT&T, the AT&T logo, and 
all other marks contained herein are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual 
Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. 



maximumVegas. MGM GRAND. 


SHOW SOME 
SKIN. 

Beat the heat with an MGM Grand getaway. 
Check out Wet Republic, the first and 
only ultra-pool in Vegas, complete with 
oversized daybeds, DJs and top-shelf 
pitcher service. Then rest up at the Grand 
Spa, and take on the nightlife at Tabu and 
the infamous Studio 54. 

Room Rate: Rates starting at $99 

Offer: 

> 15% off spa services such as the 
"Summer Soothing" aloe vera massage 
at The Grand Spa 

> 2 complimentary MGM poolside cocktails 

> 2 VIP passes to Studio 54 

Booking Code: MKT127 

Contact Information: To book your 
getaway, call 1.800.929.1111 or visit 
mgmgrand.com. 

Disclaimer: 

Book by August 31,2008 for travel from July 1-August 31, 2008. 


WIRED'S 
HOW-TO WIKI 

READ. EDIT. CONTRIBUTE. 



READ 

All the articles in this issue are online. 

EDIT 

The site is a wiki—include your own advice. 

CONTRIBUTE 

Start your own article. Add your ideas, 
tips and tricks. 

You'll find hundreds of projects, hacks 
and tips on Wired.corn's How-To Wiki. 
Come contribute to the community and 
help the site grow. 


ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN 
THE "NEW" COBY DP 240 DIGITAL 
PHOTO ALBUM & MP3 PLAYER 



Share your picture perfect moments with 
this Portable Digital Photo Album & MP3 
Player with attractive leather cover. The 
Coby DP240 includes a 2.4" TFT color LCD 
display, 1GB flash memory, which lets you 
store up to 400 images, and displays your 
photos easily either individually or through 
a photo slideshow. This nifty little device 
doubles as digital audio player so you can 
enjoy your favorite MP3 or WMA files too. 
The unit also includes a SD card slot, a 2.0 
USB port, and an integrated rechargeable 
battery. Visit wiredinsider.com to enter for 
your chance to win. 


COBY. 

Innovations for Every Lifestyle! 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to 
www.wiredinsider.com. Starts 12:01 AM ET 7/19/08 and ends 
11:59 PM ET 8/15/08. Open to legal residents of the 50 United 
States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of Sponsor their 
immediate families and those living in the same household. 
Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. 
Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. 
A.R.V. of 4 weekly prizes $79.00 each. Sponsor: The Conde Nast 
Publications, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036 and Coby 
Electronics Corporation, 1991 Marcus Avenue, Suite 301, Lake 
Success, NY 11042 





Visit howto.wired.com and join in. 























When it comes to 
mobile performance, 
I'm on the honor roll, 




HAFNIUM-INFUSED INTEL* CENTRINO* PROCESSOR TECHNOLOGY. 

Find your perfect Intel Centrino laptop for school at Amazon.com and save up to $100 
instantly—plus free shipping. Learn more at amazon.com/centrino 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. amaZOn.COITT 



©2008 Intel Corporation. All rights reserved. Intel, the Intel logo, Centrino, and Centrino Inside are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. This offer is valid for a limited time only and while 
supplies last. The offer may be modified or discontinued at any time and is void where prohibited by law. For more information, please see amazon.com/centrino. 































Dream Car 


Stop drooling—the kid next door is going to drive this car before you do. 
It's a toy, commissioned by Mattel to celebrate Hot Wheels' 40th birthday. 
The company invited several automakers to create models from scratch; six 
accepted the challenge, and Honda's Guillermo Gonzalez delivered the Racer. 
Though it echoes aesthetic elements from Honda's history—most notably the 
mid-1960s Fl-style exhaust tangle—this 1/64-scale ride would be a beast at 
full size. The 20-liter, 10-cylinder engine would be more than twice as large as 
a Dodge Viper's, propelling the Racer beyond 300 mph. And the rims: 22-inch 
saucers up front and a gangsta-shaming 32 in the rear. But Gonzalez, whose job 
as a styling engineer is to make ambitious concepts production-ready, wasn't 
concerned with real life. The six months he spent on the Racer, he says, were 
just for fun. And that's what Hot Wheels are all about. Racer $3, hotwheels.com 


photograph by Mike Lorrig 
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The Light Brigade 



Sony Vaio TZ298N/XC 

$3,700 • sonystyle.com 

Evidently designed for the fat-cat executive 
demographic, this baby costs a whopping $3,700 
with all the bells and whistles. But what whistles! 
WWAN (plus Wi-Fi and Bluetooth) right out of 
the box and two hard drives: a 250-GB regular 
drive and a 64-GB SSD. More than four hours of 
battery life, and all under 3 pounds. Sure, there's 
no internal optical drive, the 11.1-inch screen is 
tiny (as is the keyboard), and performance is 
nothing to write home about. But if money's no 
object, the TZ is solid-gold lap candy. 
wired Ultraportable—barely larger than a slim 
hardcover book. Very bright screen. Full array 
of ports: two USB, SD, Memory Stick, firewire, 
ExpressCard, VGA, and Ethernet. 

TIRED Sluggish response, compounded by Vista 
bloat. Let the company pay for this one. 


Apple MacBook Air 

$1,799 • apple.com 

This 3-pound sliver of a computer is truly 
breathtaking to look at. But here a good 
processor and 2 gigs of RAM don't trans¬ 
late to speedy performance, and aside 
from Wi-Fi and Bluetooth, the only con¬ 
nections are a single USB port, a head¬ 
phone jack, and a micro DVI port. We 
were frustrated by the constant swap¬ 
ping necessary. Frankly, the Air doesn't 
live up to Apple's "It just works" credo. 
The bright side is the screen—literally. 

The 13.3-inch LED-backlit panel is up to 
four times brighter than any other laptop 
display we've encountered. 

WIRED True next-gen design. Incredible 
keyboard and screen. Good battery life- 
more than three hours. Competitive price. 
tired Lack of connectors a real prob¬ 
lem. Some devices hard to wedge into the 
flip-down USB port. Disappointing perfor¬ 
mance. Pokey hard drive. 


Toshiba Portege R500-S5006 V 

$2,099 • toshiba.com 

When the Portege R500 hit in June 2007, it was an impossibly portable ultralight that 
stood out in a field of also-rans. But with only minimal upgrades since then, the R500 is 
now having its lunch resoundingly eaten. It's still among the lightest full-featured lap¬ 
tops on the market, weighing in at just 2.4 pounds with an onboard DVD burner. But the 
flimsy case bends and sways at the faintest touch, which may be why the optical drive 
on one of our test machines didn't work. Performance is equally problematic—about 
20 percent slower than the already lackluster Sony and Apple models here. 

WIRED Amazingly, almost suspiciously, light. Integrated optical drive. 

tired One of the dimmest screens on the market—hard to read if you're not viewing 

straight on. Pitiful performance running Vista. Scary lack of sturdiness. 


Laptops have slimmed down drastically in the past year, 
without giving up muscle. So if you want to get things 
done on the move, go ultralight. —Christopher null 


Lenovo ThinkPad X300 

$3,400 • lenovo.com 

Heads-up, Apple: There's more to computing than slick design. Lenovo's X300 is just a 
bit thicker than the MacBook Air (and a tad heavier at 3.1 pounds), but it works like a full- 
featured notebook. Where the littlest ThinkPad really shines, though, is connectivity: three 
USB ports, VGA output, and Ethernet. And it supports every conceivable wireless stan¬ 
dard, from Bluetooth and 802.11n to Verizon's 3G WWAN (plus GPS) and WiMax (should 
WiMax ever come true). If you can't connect with the X300, you just can't connect. 
wired Quick and responsive. Vista-haters, rejoice: Windows XP is an option. DVD 
burner. Keyboard-illuminating light embedded in LCD panel. 

TIRED Expensive with 64-GB SSD drive. Middling graphics performance. Disappoint¬ 
ing battery life (2 hours, 13 minutes). Screen could be brighter. 
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Stereotype 


resistant. 


One look and it’s obvious: this one’s not like the others. Inspired by sports 
car performance. Built on a sports car platform. Equipped with an ingenious 
390-horsepowerWELenginethatis more powerfuland more fuel-efficient: 
It’ll take your expectations for a ride, from which they’ll never return. The 
all-new Infiniti FX. Defining the performance crossover. Redefining luxury. 
To learn more, visit lnfiniti.com oryour local Infiniti Retailer. 

The all-new Infiniti FX. 


♦Optional feature. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. ©2008 INFINITI Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 











Masters of the Universe 


Takahashi TSA102S 

$2,695 • takahashiamerica.com 

In addition to building enormous observatory- 
grade instruments, Takahashi offers the best 
factory-produced telescopes in the world. 

And the 4-inch TSA-102S proves it. But at 
11 pounds, it isn't light; you'll need a large 
mount and adapters to make it tripod-ready. 
After sorting out the details, though, you'll be 
rewarded with years of stellar performance. 
wired Incomparable views of all targets. 
Top-quality glass coatings minimize reflection 
so more light reaches the eye—images were by 
far the brightest we observed in this test group. 
TIRED Attaching accessories requires a 
complicated array of adapters and extensions 
that are far from cheap (the mounting ring 
alone costs $200). No two-speed focuser— 
surprising in a scope this nice. 


Apochromatic telescopes use superprecise optics 
to minimize distortion and colorflaws. Once pricey 
niche products, they’re now available as affordable 
entry-level models. We tested these on, well, billions 
and billions of stars, —eric adams 


William Optics Megrez 722 

$499 • williamoptics.com 

The best scope is the one you use the most, and this incredibly compact instrument—the 
size of a big salami—is easy to haul out on any starry night. Its modest 2.8-inch aperture pro¬ 
duces dimmer images than you'd get with larger models, but sharpness is startling for its 
size. The narrow aperture along with short focal length means image quality drops at high 
magnification, so it's best for sweeping vistas of the universe and large objects like galaxies. 
wired Sensational fit and finish. Probably the best focuser ever offered for the price; its 
silky-smooth, two-speed operation (one knob for big adjustments, another for fine tweaks) 
will tempt you to bump it out of focus just for the pleasure of dialing it back in. 
tired Small enough to toss in a backpack, but it doesn't come with a protective case. 



Meade Series 5000 ED 

$749 • meade.com 

Apochromats with three-element lenses are 
unheard-of at this price. But Meade's 3.1-inch 
triplet delivers amazing views—high-contrast 
images with no distortion or haziness—in a 
robustly engineered package. It's heavy (6.2 
pounds) for its size, but that weight is nicely 
balanced; in a pinch you could use it as a club to 
defend your astro-turf from rival stargazers. 
wired Tube rotates within a neatly embed¬ 
ded metal ring, so it's easy to reposition the 
eyepiece while panning the sky. Small size and 
maneuverability make it great for terrestrial 
viewing, too-wildlife, wild pool parties... 
tired Finish quality isn't on par with 
peers. Focuser, which astronuts scrutinize 
as closely as the lens, is rough. Lens cap 
can be tricky to screw on and off. 


Stellarvue SV102ED2 

$1,395 • stellarvue.com 

Four-inch refractors occupy the astronomical sweet spot for backyard Galileos: big enough to 
provide great detail, small enough to put on simple, non-motorized mounts. The SV102ED2 
uses low-dispersion glass in its two-element lens to minimize color aberrations that can cause 
annoying halos around luminous objects. Views are bright and crisp, with plenty of detail. 
wired Every unit is personally inspected and tested by either company founder Vic 
Maris or his senior technician. If you want to save a few hundred bucks, you can skip the 
two-speed focuser—Stellarvue's standard unit is also very smooth. 
tired Lens shield snags when extended or retracted. Logo is a slapped-on decal instead 
of being painted on-a petty gripe, but it diminishes an otherwise marvelous rig. 
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THKE IT TIZ1 THE 


Frameless Perfection 


LGusa.com/Edge 


ALL THE WAY TO THE EDGE 

LG offers the perfect harmony of stylish design and smart technology in our new ultra-slim 3.1 inch* plasma display. By wrapping 
the latest Full HD 1080p plasma panel in a sophisticated single layer design, LG takes both technology and style all the way to 
the edge. Featuring invisible speakers for a clean contemporary look, this display is also THX Certified, providing outstanding 
picture quality. Take your home theater experience all the way to the edge, with LG. 

Available now in 50" and 60" Screen Class Sizes.** 


*50PG60 (3.D 60PG60 (3.3") **50" Class (49.9" diagonal) 60 
© Copyright 2008 LG Electronics USA. Inc. Ail Rights Reserved. 


“ Class (59.5“ diagonal) 

“LG Life's Good" is a registered trademark of LG Corp. All other trademarks are property of their respective owners. 













Venmill Skip-Away Pro 

$500 • venmill.com 

Most disc fixers grind down the surface or fill 
nicks with compound; the Skip-Away actu¬ 
ally heats the disc to soften the outer layer 
of plastic, then smooshes it back into shape. 
The results are strikingly better than any¬ 
thing else we tested: A single three-minute 
pass eliminated light and moderate scratches. 
Successive rounds did even more. But it's not 
magic: If you've used that disc as a frisbee, 
those deep gouges are yours for keeps. 
WIRED Best performance of the bunch. 
Portable and compact. Post-meltdown clean¬ 
ing liquids stored in a separate compartment 
to reduce mess and last hundreds of spins. 
Brainless operation: Insert disc; press button. 
Lighted countdown timer a nice touch. 

TIRED Price tag puts it far out of reach of 
most household customers. Noisy operation. 
Smells toxic. Can't repair Blu-ray discs. 


Spin Doctors 

Physical media is by no means dead, but it can get 
scratched worse than vinyl at a DJ Shadow show. 
Don’t fret: A repair device can breathe new life into 
your beloved collection of Stargate DVDs. —c.n. 


Aleratec DVD/CD Disc Repair CG 

$525 • aleratec.com 

This monstrous device looks like it belongs in a Netflix ware¬ 
house, not a rumpus room. The operation is pretty impres¬ 
sive to watch—it's like an all-in-one spa treatment for 
worn-out discs: A Jacuzzi-like tub swirls a bath of warm, 
white goo over the surface of your disc while circular abra¬ 
sive pads buff away the ravages of time. The results are 
good, if not quite on a par with the Venmill. But ick, what a 
mess! Make sure you have a towel or two handy. 
wired Reasonably effective at removing light and moder¬ 
ate scratches. Variable timer knob. More fun to watch than 
some of the DVDs you're fixing. 

TIRED Everything from operation to cleanup to daily 
maintenance is a gunky mess. Noisy—even in standby mode. 
Confusing manual means plenty of trial and error. 


$50 • maxell.com 

The DSR-1 uses a three-punch combo to 
restore jacked-up CDs and DVDs. First, 
motorized sanders grind down the disc sur¬ 
face. Then, a set of abrasive pads rub a 
thick compound on to fill in additional dings. 
Finally, a second bay on the other side of the 
device cleans the disc with its own scrubbers. 
Results weren't bad: Light scratches disap¬ 
peared, though heavier damage remained. 
wired Salvage that Lord of the Rings 
box set and this thing has already paid for 
itself. Good performance for the price. Two 
separate bays means you can multitask- 
repair one disc while cleaning another. Built- 
in storage compartment for all the extra 
pieces (except the A/C adapter). 

TIRED Very messy: Second cleaning step 
leaves discs and the unit itself covered in 
"environmentally friendly, non-toxic" goop. 
Thorough repairs can take up to five passes— 
expect to spend up to an hour per disc. 

•••••• 


Memorex OptiFix Pro 

$30 • memorex.com 

There are a lot of useful gadgets you can buy 
for $30; unfortunately the OptiFix Pro isn't one 
of them. Granted, it's easy to use: Apply a few 
drops of cleaning solution to the two whirl¬ 
ing scrubbers, pop a disc into the compact 
device, and let 'er rip. But repeated spins in 
the OptiFix Pro did nothing to eliminate even 
minor scratches from our test discs. On the 
plus side, the included spray-on cleaning solu¬ 
tion and polishing pads gave fine results, wip¬ 
ing discs clean of the PB&J we smeared on. 
WIRED Good at removing fingerprints and 
other surface stains, but that's about it. Very 
small and portable. Cheaper than the tux you 
wore to your junior prom. 

TIRED Doesn't remove scratches. Cleaning 
pads hard to attach. A device this small should 
be powered by AAs, not an A/C adapter. 
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A Page of My Own 

Scott Brown, the world’s most brilliant writer, c citation needed^ 
is best known for not meriting a Wiki entry. Until now. 
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Scott Brown 


This article is about the renowned humorologist. For the sports figure, see Scott Brown (Scottish footballer). 

Scott McClure Brown (born March 2, 1976) is an American writer, 
journalist, and underwear model. * c,,a " onneededl 


Early life and career 

Brown was born in Alabama in 1976. He grew up white and male- 
which, he assures you, is harder than it looks. He learned share- 
cropping from his father and wine-pairing from his mother, but 
his greatest teacher was the streets: They taught him everything 
he knows about paving and resurfacing. HA! Yes, Brown is also 
a humorist, and thank you, America, for the laughter. 

In 1998, Brown began writing for magazines and awaiting the 
creation of a free, crowdsourced online encyclopedia that would 
deliver the recognition denied him by his peers, his parents, and 

Who’s Who Among American High School Students 1993/1994. 

Controversy 


Famously, no one has ever created a Wikipedia page for Brown, an 
omission some attribute to a lack of Web savvy on the part of Brown’s 
mother. Across Brown’s apartment, the debate rages: How is it that 
a man can write stuff, put his name on it, and get published over and 
over again and not warrant a few lines in the world’s de facto most- 
authoritative public record? Seriously, would it kill the world’s de facto 
most-authoritative public record? You don’t even have to upload a 
picture. (But if you do, please use one of the pre-bald ones.) 

Some say Brown was simply too humble to promote himself prop¬ 
erly. Others maintain Brown’s ideas were too radical for the system, 
and the system retaliated by not noticing. Still others claim that 
“some,” “others,” and “still others” were all Brown, using various 
high-pitched voices. 


Scott Brown 



Born March 2, 1976 (age 23) 

Opelika, Alabama (Europe) 

Pen name Jonathan Safran Foer 

Occupation Writer, author, writer-author, 
songstress, avid composter 

Genres Fiction, nonfiction, fan-fiction, 

email, checks (no less than $50) 

Influences Julius Caesar, Raphael 

(disambiguation: ninja turtle), 
Black Jesus, the Bangles: 
Greatest Hits 


Web site 

www.people.com (updated infrequently) 


Resurgence and triumph _ 

Brown was often advised to secretly author his own Wiki entry, 
despite how this would violate the rules and juke the whole noble 
Wiki experiment. “Everyone does it!” Brown was told. What’s the 
use of a free-market popularity contest if it's rigged and padded, 
he reasoned. Then it’s just Linkedln! For years, he maintained a 

serene faith in the wisdom of crowds, checking Wikipedia two or three times a day to discover that a) he wasn’t there 
and b) crowds are stupid. And then one day, after a night of heavy drinking, an entry finally appeared. 

“I didn’t write this” 

Late in his Wikipedia entry, Brown was quoted as saying, “I didn’t write this Wikipedia entry. It may look like I did, but I 
didn’t. I’m a published writer, so it’s not inconceivable that one of my many hot young fans tc " af,onneeded i wrote this. I’ll look 
it over, though, just to make sure everything’s accurate ... Yup, looks good!” 

Death and sainthood 

Toward the end of his life, Brown died. He died a hero, blowing up a Nazi asteroid that was either headed for Ohio or 
was the size of Ohio. (And he doesn’t even have any friends in Ohio!) Anyway, the people have spoken. With a single 
voice. Which is not his. Make changes, but know this: The people check this page a lot, and they like it how it is. 
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The Coffee Fix 


The $11,000 Clover 
machine makes the perfect 
cup of joe. Will it be strong 
enough to save Starbucks? 

BY MATHEW HONAN 


It’s 10 am on a Thursday, and the line 
at Ritual Coffee Roasters in San Francisco 
snakes out the door. Inside, an espresso 
machine hisses like an angry tomcat as 
customers order their cappuccinos. But 
the real action is taking place a few steps 
away, where a scruffy barista stands at a stainless steel contraption, introducing the coffee 
he's about to serve to his rapt audience. “The Honduran is sweet," he says, “with a refined 
acidity and an excellent finish." He lets one perfectly measured scoop of fresh grounds 
shimmy deep into the machine, then goes to work, twiddling knobs, pushing buttons, and 


whirling a whisk in a chamber at the top of 
the silver box. «1 Forty-five seconds later, he 
sets down a single cup of custom-made cof¬ 
fee that's Jessica Alba hot, Bill Gates rich, 
and as unique as a snowflake. No foam. No 
caramel. No whip. Just beans and water- 
pushed through a cool little machine called 
the Clover—for a pricey $4 a pop. 

The Clover coffeemaker debuted in a hand¬ 
ful of cafes in 2006 and was promptly hailed 
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Serious perks: The Clover coffee machine will be installed in 80 Starbucks by the end of 2008. 


as the best thing to happen to coffee 
lovers since the car cup holder. With 
an $11,000 asking price, the Clover 
has become a fetish object among the 
coffee-obsessed. Long queues sig¬ 
nal its arrival in new cities, and self- 
described "Cloveristas" post videos 
on YouTube demonstrating the 
machine's flashy brewing process. 

There are more photos on Flickr pay¬ 
ing homage to this shiny gadget (700 
and counting) than actual Clovers in 
existence (roughly 250 worldwide). 

The Clover also wowed Howard 
Schultz, founder and CEO of Star- 
bucks. Last year, Schultz stumbled 
upon the machine in New York City 
when he had spotted a line of people 
standing outside a tiny joint called 
Cafe Grumpy. He tried a sample and 
declared it "the best cup of brewed cof¬ 
fee I have ever tasted." In March 2008, 
Starbucks announced the acquisition 
of the Coffee Equipment Company 
—the Seattle-based startup that man¬ 
ufactures Clovers in a converted trolley 
shed. His hope is that the Clover will 
bolster Starbucks' bottom line. 

Chalk up some of the excitement— 
and the equipment's hefty price tag—to 
artisanal tech. A robotic hybrid of a French 
press and a Dirt Devil, the Clover is the first 
coffeemaker that lets the user program three 
key variables: dose, water temperature, and 
brew time. (Example: 37.5 grams of Brazil¬ 
ian Fazenda Sao Joao at 204 degrees for 43 
seconds.) After the coffee steeps, a piston 
mechanism extracts the liquid from spent 
beans, resulting in a fresh cuppa in less than 
a minute. A filter platform pops a hockey 
puck of grounds out of the top, where it's 
easily wiped away. An Ethernet port con¬ 
nected to an online database is designed 
to let users save favorite recipes for spe¬ 
cific beans. Made of stainless steel and cop¬ 
per, a single Clover typically takes several 
hours to assemble by hand. Fast, fancy, and 
idiot-proof? No surprise that Starbucks is 
all over the Clover—the company has been 
rolling them out since last summer. Half-caf 
nonfat toffee-nut latte lovers, get ready for 
a real cup of coffee. 


I’m a coffee achiever, as that old ad cam¬ 
paign goes. I own two French presses, a 
stainless steel Cuisinart grinder/drip, a retro 
De'Longhi espresso machine, an Italian Vev 
Vigano moka pot, and a Vietnamese drip 
that I purchased in old Hanoi for making ca 
phe sua nong. My San Francisco neighbor¬ 
hood has five coffee shops within a five-block 
radius: four mom-and-pop operations and a 
Peet's. But compared with David Latourell, 
CEC's 42-year-old resident coffee expert, 
I'm a Sanka-slurping rube. 

Latourell and I are standing in the middle of 
CEC's cupping room, a tasting area next to the 
company's small Seattle factory. The Clover is 
specifically designed to bring out the nuances 
of high-end coffees like Los Delirios, which 
comes from a Portland, Oregon, company 
called Stumptown Coffee Roasters. Los Delir¬ 
ios is a blend of Caturra, Typica, and Bourbon 
beans grown near Esteli, Nicaragua. Actually, 
it's on a micro lot located at 13° 22'45.99"N 
x 86° 28'50.45" W, between 1,050 and 1,450 


meters above sea level, according to a manila 
"origin" card that comes with each bag of 
beans. Underneath the farm's GPS coordi¬ 
nates are flavor descriptions that read in part, 
"violets and black cherry, baking chocolate, 
and chocolate covered raisins." 

Latourell hands me a cup of Los Delirios 
coffee made in the Clover. We both take slow, 
even sips. "I'm picking up a little chocolate," 
he says with a toss of his shoulder-length 
hair. I sip again, summoning every taste 
bud. I just taste—well, coffee. Delicious, 
sure, but coffee. 

Like wine and, more recently, chocolate, a 
quality coffee bean must reflect a certain ter- 
roir —the climate, soil composition, and ele¬ 
vation of its place of origin. At least in theory, 
this gives a bean its unique and desirable fla¬ 
vor. Whether or not your average caffeine 
fiend can tell a Guatemalan Maragogype 
bean from a Honduran Catuai is debatable, 
but terroir explains how Stumptown can 
sell bags of beans for $40 a pound (about 
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10 times the price of commercial-grade cof¬ 
fee) and cafes can charge from $3 to $7 for a 
single cup of joe. “For $7, you can get a bad 
glass of wine,” says CEC cofounder Randy 
Hulett. “Or you can get one of the best cups 
of coffee in the world.” 

Then there's the top-shelf stuff. Stump- 
town sells beans from Nicaragua called Las 
Golondrinas for $80 a pound. On the inter¬ 
national market, Esmeralda Special, a rare 
kind of Panamanian bean, can go for $130 a 
pound wholesale. And consider Kopi Luwak, 
also known as catshit coffee: It's an Indo¬ 
nesian bean that's eaten by 
a civet cat, then “harvested” 
from the animal's dung. (The 
bean's bitter flavor is appar¬ 
ently greatly improved by 
passing through a cat's 
digestive tract.) A single cup 
of Kopi Luwak at the Peter 
Jones espresso bar in London 
goes for $100, and a pound 


of the beans can cost as much as $600. 

If you're going to pay that much for beans, 
of course, you want to have the right machine. 
Back in the cupping room, Latourell fires up 
the Clover and goes to work on a second cup 
of Los Delirios: He measures out 46 grams 
of beans, grinds them, and then slides them 
into the recessed chamber on top. Next, he 
programs a new brew time and temperature, 
raising the heat from 205 degrees to 207 and 
increasing the brewing time from 45 seconds 
to 50. As the hot water rushes into the cham¬ 
ber from a topside nozzle, Latourell stirs 


the blend with a metal whisk, being careful 
not to break the stream, which would cool 
the water. “The temperature has a massive 
effect on the extraction of chemicals that 
affect flavor,” he explains. 

I take a swig. Bang, there it is: chocolate. 
Scharffen Berger, eat your heart out! A few 
tweaks and I have a new beverage. And it's 
not just the chocolate flavor; the mouthfeel 
and acidity are completely different from 
the first cup. All Latourell did was adjust 
the brew time and temperature and add 
6 grams of beans. Taste-testing it against 
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Clover, From the Grounds Up 


Clover looks like just another countertop coffee machine. But peek under the hood and you'll find an innovative brewing system. 
Here's how it works: 1 . A barista selects dose, water temperature, and steep time. 2. A piston pulls down the filter platform while 
freshly ground coffee is poured into the chamber. 3. Hot water flows into the chamber. 4. The barista briskly stirs the grounds 
with a whisk, and the water and beans steep for several seconds. 5. The piston rises, creating a vacuum that separates the brew 
from the grounds, then lowers, forcing the joe out of a nozzle below. 6 . The piston rises to the surface again, pushing up a disc 
of grounds, which are squeegeed away. 
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the earlier brew, I wouldn't have guessed 
they were the same bean. I'm starting to 
become a Clover convert. 

Brewed coffee is awful. That's what 
Zander Nosier thought back in 2001, when 
he was developing a commercial coffee- 
maker for—of all places—Starbucks. The 
bespectacled, rail-thin product designer had 
previously spent 18 months at Ideo develop¬ 
ing everything from sunglasses to medical 
supplies. As he tinkered with a revolutionary 
single-serve, push-button brewing machine 
targeted for the workplace, he realized that 
most makers were as stale as the coffee. "I 
got to see firsthand how coffee was better by 
the cup," Nosier says. "The coffee coming out 
of those glass office pots is wretched." (Star- 
bucks later called the prototype the Inter¬ 
active Cup.) When the project was finished, 
Nosier kept thinking about the single-brew 
concept. He soon decided he could do bet¬ 
ter, making a superior brewer that wasn't 
one-size-fits-all. 

By 2004, Nosier had cooked up a business 
plan. He recruited other Stanford alums, includ¬ 
ing Hulett, 34. Within a year, the team raised 
half a million dollars from friends and family 
and set up shop inside an old trolley shed a 
few minutes north of downtown Seattle. The 
Coffee Equipment Company was born. 

For months, the group reworked the 
design. They abandoned the office market in 
favor of cafes, ditched the grinder, and shrunk 
the countertop footprint. By spring 2005 they 
had the first Clover prototype. Code name: 
Chalupa. Made of particleboard, with its guts 
bolted crudely on the outside, it looked like 
Mr. Coffee designed by Dr. Frankenstein. But 
to roasters wanting a high-end single-serve 
option, it was gorgeous. CEC demo'd a final 
prototype that October at a local party and 
sold three units before they were even built. 
When Clover debuted at the Specialty Coffee 
Association of America event in 2006, Nos¬ 
ier was mobbed. "People saw us walking in 
and began chanting, ‘Clo-ver, Clo-ver!"' he 
says, his eyes wide at the memory. To the 
little indie guys, Nosier was a god. 

While interest in CEC was percolating, 
Starbucks was crashing. Its share price had 
dipped from nearly $40 in 2006 to around 


$19 in January 2008. The company that 
brought macchiato to the masses had lost 
its way—and a chunk of its profit margin. 
Was Starbucks in the market of selling cof¬ 
fee drinks or fancy milk shakes? Cappuc¬ 
cinos or compact discs? Was it competing 
with Peet's or Mickey D's? After just three 
years, CEO Jim Donald was on his way out, 
and Schultz, Starbucks' founder, retook the 
helm. On Valentine's Day 2007, Schultz wrote 
an internal memo (later leaked to the press) 
lamenting the state of the company. "I'm not 
sure people today even know we are roasting 
coffee," the missive read. "You certainly can't 
get the message from being in our stores... 
At a minimum [we] should support the foun¬ 
dation of our coffee heritage." 

Schultz announced that Starbucks would 
return to its roots. No more vacuum-sealed 
bags of beans or breakfast sandwiches (the 
smell of bacon and eggs overwhelmed the 
coffee aroma). Starbucks would once again 
grind beans in the store. It would introduce 
new blends and better espresso machines. 
But most important: It was going to road-test 
a little machine that Schultz had discovered 
a few months before on a walk through New 
York's Chelsea district. "In my 25 years at 
Starbucks, the Clover machine unquestion¬ 
ably delivers the best cup of brewed coffee 
I have ever tasted," Schultz later gushed to 
his stockholders. "And we want to share this 
experience with our customers." 

Starting in summer 2007, Starbucks dis¬ 
creetly purchased and installed a few Clovers 
at stores in Seattle and Boston. It sold a cup 
of Clover-made coffee for as much as $3.05, 
about a dollar more than Starbucks' regular 
brew. The early reviews were glowing. As one 
Yelper put it, "If you're a coffee snob who nor¬ 
mally scorns Sbucks and its burnt offerings, 
you might try the Clover pressed coffee at 
this location and be pleasantly surprised." 

After roughly six months of successful 
trials, Schultz proposed buying Clover's 
maker, the Coffee Equipment Company. "We 
thought Starbucks wanted to take us out on 
a few dates," Nosier says of the deal. "But 
they wanted to go steady." Michelle Gass, a 
senior VP of global strategy for Starbucks, 
is slightly less romantic: "Frankly, we just 
don't want anyone else to have it.” 
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Starbucks is willing to share custody, how¬ 
ever, of the 250 machines already out there, 
plus maintain and repair them, but it won't 
sell any more Clovers to independent cafes. 
The company has already pulled the plug on 
CloverNet, the online database that tracks 
sales, maintenance, and brewing preferences 
for Clover owners. 

Clover's early adopters are outraged to 
see their coffee machine become part of the 


watched change as it signs with bigger 
labels," he says. "But I can defend to anyone 
that selling to Starbucks was absolutely the 
right thing for us to do. Starbucks has a larger 
market than all the independent roasters 
and specialty shops combined. I'm a prod¬ 
uct designer first, a coffee guy second. I love 
coffee; I'm passionate about it, but I want 
to make products, plural. Having a giganti¬ 
cally hungry customer is appealing on a lot 



Clover designer Zander Nosier 
dismisses purists who say he sold out 
to Starbucks: “I'm a product 
designer first, a coffee guy second.” 
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Coffee Machine. “We made the decision to 
purchase the Clover to support this small 
independent manufacturer," says Stump- 
town owner Duane Sorenson, who bought 
the first Clover in the US. “When we found 
out that CEC was sold to Starbucks, we made 
the decision to sell our Clovers." 

Nosier shrugs off the criticism: “Everyone 
has their favorite little band that they've 


of levels. It was the best of all possible paths 
for us—and the coffee industry as well." 

By the end of2008, there will 80 machines 
installed in upscale urban markets across 
the country. Next year, Starbucks plans to 
remodel those stores with the Clover as their 
centerpiece. “Other than espresso, there's 
been no innovation in brewed coffee to speak 
of," Schultz says. “Now we're driving new 


traffic because of the Clover." Then there's 
that other counter where the Clover is des¬ 
tined to end up—the one in your kitchen. 
“The Clover is a commercial machine," he 
says, “but there's potential to create more 
consumer-based opportunities, specifically 
at home." Today, you buy a $10 bag of Star- 
bucks French Roast to take home. Soon, you 
might buy a $40 bag and use your very own 
Clover to brew it. 

Coffee snobs are skeptical. “Clo¬ 
ver will differentiate them from the 
Dunkin' Donuts, the McDonald's," says 
Tony Konecny, an industry consultant 
who runs the coffee blog Tonx.org and 
was one of the first to see a Clover 
prototype. “But it comes down to the 
coffee." The machine is only as good 
as the beans you put in it. Which is a 
problem for Starbucks, a chain that 
purchases coffee in mass quantities 
and can't deliver fresh bags of beans 
as quickly as the indie cafes. Then 
there's quality control: “By the time 
the customer experiences it, the beans 
have been blended and have been sit¬ 
ting in a bag for six weeks. Anything 
special about the coffee is lost." 

A few days after my cupping room 
challenge, I'm standing in line at a hill¬ 
top Starbucks in Seattle's Queen Anne 
neighborhood—one of Clover's beta 
sites. I do a taste test: a cup of Clover 
coffee versus brewed coffee. A young 
barista tells me they're out of the first 
two specialty coffees I request and 
suggests instead Starbucks' everyday 
blend, called Pike Place. During brew¬ 
ing, the barista stirs the grounds into 
the Clover with a clunky rubber spatula 
—not a metal whisk—and pours the 
concoction into a crummy paper cup. 
I smell, I sip, I inhale. I can't tell which 
cup of coffee is which—and neither is any¬ 
thing special. Is it the beans? My palate? 
After a few minutes, I finally pick it out: This 
coffee tastes a little bit like hype. DS 
///////////////////^^^^ 

mathew honan (mhonan@gmail 
.com) offers tips on Twittering in our How 
To package on page 106. To see the Clover 
in action, go to wired.com/extras. 
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The Daily 
Bribe 


His house was raided, 
his laptop seized, 
his Web site blocked. 
But none of that 
has stopped blogger 
Sergey Gorshkov 
from publishing dirt on 
Russian politicians. 
He’ll post anything— 
for a price. 

BY YASHA LEVINE 


It was a freakishly warm February morn¬ 
ing in Moscow, eight days before Russia's 
2008 presidential election. Green army 
trucks packed with bleary-eyed soldiers 
crawled through the city streets, a sign of 
a paranoid government mobilizing itself 
against an election-eve revolution. 

But Sergey Gorshkov didn't notice. He 
was hunched in his apartment, frantically 
trying to fix his Web site. Gorshkov pub¬ 
lishes kompromat.ru, a scandal page that 
has antagonized the ruling elite since 1999 
and made him one of his country's top Inter¬ 
net personalities. He doesn't write his own 
stories but provides links to muckraking 
reporters whose work would otherwise 
be overlooked or silenced. Over the years, 
Gorshkov has posted embarrassing expo¬ 
ses on some of the most powerful mem¬ 
bers of the Russian government: He linked 
to articles accusing Kremlin officials of 
funneling state money into personal off¬ 
shore accounts, charging Boris Yeltsin with 
hiding the existence of an autistic grandson, 
and alleging that Vladimir Putin ordered 
politically motivated assassinations as 
director of the Federal Security Service, 
or FSB. That kind of indiscretion has won 
kompromat.ru a loyal monthly audience of 
more than a million Russian journalists, poli- 

Ruble rouser: Gorshkov (photographed in the Moscow 
subway) says he's in it for the money, not the politics. 
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ticians, business types, and assorted media 
vultures. But it has also inspired a pattern of 
government harassment against Gorshkov. 
Since 2000, police squads have raided his 
ISP, customs officials have seized his lap¬ 
tops, and FSB thugs have made a number 
of surprise visits to his apartment. 

Now the Kremlin was at it again. A half 
dozen of Russia's largest ISPs—all with gov¬ 


before Gorshkov found his site blocked, 
Medvedev himself publicly proclaimed the 
virtues of a free, uncensored Internet. (He 
even joked about the number of fake Face- 
book pages set up under his name.) 

But Gorshkov's crippled Web site suggested 
that Medvedev's commitment to free speech 
wasn't as wholehearted as it appeared. His 
public pronouncements may have sounded 


Gorshkov defends such pay-for-play 
journalism: “When one side of a 
conflict orders an article, opponents 
respond. Objectivity is maintained.” 


ernment ties—had blocked kompromat.ru. 
Readers who tried to access the site were 
redirected to a blank screen, with no expla¬ 
nation or error message. As a result of this 
sabotage, Gorshkov's readers weren't able to 
peruse his latest posts in the lead-up to the 
election, including many items concerning 
Putin's handpicked successor to the presi¬ 
dency, Dmitri Medvedev—charging him 
with illegal use of the presidential plane 
for campaign purposes, or of ritually ego¬ 
browsing the morning news for mentions 
of his name. 

The trouble from the government couldn't 
have been a big surprise. Under the Putin 
regime, Russia's independent media—once 
run by rival oligarchs who used their news¬ 
papers and TV stations to promote their own 
agendas and fling mud at their foes—had been 
nationalized or bought out by Kremlin loyal¬ 
ists, their editorial teams gutted and their 
coverage softened to toe the government 
line. Around election time, critical political 
coverage all but ceased. 

And yet, at least officially, the government 
welcomed the unfiltered communication 
that the Internet promised. In China, dissi¬ 
dent blogging can get you thrown in prison. 
In Russia—a petri dish of soft authoritari¬ 
anism, commercialism, and shady crony¬ 
ism—the rules are not so clear. Bloggers may 
be harassed, but Russia does not formally 
outlaw the online airing of antigovernment 
views. Indeed, a little more than a week 


encouraging, but in Russia vocal proponents 
of an independent press have a way of giv¬ 
ing in to their own authoritarian impulses. 
“The government will try to enact some sort 
of censorship," says Oleg Panfilov, director of 
the Center for Journalism in Extreme Situa¬ 
tions, a free-speech advocacy group. “That's 
just the way it is. Our government does not 
know any other way to act." 

The ISPs kept their blocks on the site 
through the election, despite Gorshkov's 
threat of legal action, attributing the fil¬ 
tering to a technical glitch or denying it 
outright. On March 2, Medvedev won with 
70.2 percent of the vote. The suspiciously 
healthy turnout rate hit 99 percent in some 
regions. Four days later, all but one of the 
ISPs dropped the block on Gorshkov's site. 
Kompromat.ru was back in business. 

Gorshkov suggests we meet at a posh 
Japanese spot around the corner from 
his palatial apartment in Moscow's prici¬ 
est neighborhood. Outside the restaurant, 
there's a row of BMWs, Mercedes, and 
Porsches. Inside, an after-work crowd has 
gathered, lounging on shiny black couches, 
drinking, and ignoring the generic techno 
blaring from the speakers. 

Gorshkov, dressed in a worn long-sleeved 
T-shirt, is thumbing a message on his Moto¬ 
rola phone. He looks like a younger Slavic 
version of Larry King. He orders a carafe of 
the house red and a sashimi combo plate. 


It's a swank scene, especially consider¬ 
ing the fate of other famous Russian dis¬ 
sidents—author Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
got an eight-year stint in the gulag; Fyodor 
Dostoevsky was sentenced to four years of 
hard labor in Siberia. Gorshkov doesn't seem 
to have sacrificed much, lifestyle-wise, for 
his work. The best estimates indicate that 
kompromat.ru brings in the equivalent of 
nearly $1 million a year. Gorshkov won't con¬ 
firm those figures, but he values his business 
at $15 million. “When people read my site, 
they imagine a person who's angry at every¬ 
thing and everyone, an activist, an idealist. 
But that's not me. This is just a business," 
he says between bites of maguro. 

And a mysterious business at that. The site 
carries no ads, so where does the money come 
from? Gorshkov admits to accepting pay¬ 
ment to publish some of his items, offering a 
pay-per-post service to anyone who wants a 
cheap, untraceable way to smear their oppo¬ 
nents. Gorshkov won't discuss details, but his 
fee is said to run between $600 and $800 per 
item, depending upon the libel risk, and half 
of the site's dozen or so daily posts are esti¬ 
mated to be zakazukha, industry slang for 
paid, “made to order" journalism—although 
it's impossible to know which half. 

Gorshkov readily defends the practice as 
its own form of free speech. “I never take 
sides," he says. “Besides, the nature of the 
business is such that when one side of a 
conflict orders an article, their opponents 
inevitably respond, usually before the day 
is out. This way, all sides of the conflict are 
aired, and objectivity is maintained." 

The practice may have made Gorshkov 
rich, but it has not made him loved. Sergey 
Sokolov, a longtime rival of Gorshkov and 
editor in chief of FreeLance Bureau, an 
online investigative journalism magazine, 
accuses Gorshkov of sacrificing the social 
contract between him and his readers for 
the sake of a quick ruble. “His informa¬ 
tion is not reliable and always needs to be 
double-checked," Sokolov says. 

Gorshkov shrugs off the criticism. “A lot 
of people from every side are mad at me," he 
says. “That's what I have to live with." 

Gorshkov came up with the idea for the 
site in 1999 when Yuri Skuratov, Russia's 
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top prosecutor, was caught in a sex scandal. 
Skuratov was investigating possible cor¬ 
ruption in the Yeltsin administration until a 
grainy surveillance tape, purportedly show¬ 
ing the prosecutor in bed with two much 
younger prostitutes, aired on Russian tele¬ 
vision. The investigation bogged down and 
was eventually forgotten. 

Soon, a new word had edged its way into 
Russia's popular lexicon: kompromat, the 
growing practice of using smear tactics to 
settle the country's business, political, and 
personal disputes. "It is the same as tab¬ 
loids,'' says Boris Kagarlitsky, a columnist for 
the Moscow Times. "There was no celebrity 
culture, so political rumors and gossip took 
its place." The country's new appetite for 
scandal suggested a business opportunity to 
Gorshkov, a former currency trader. The finan¬ 
cial collapse of1998, the decline of the Yeltsin 
administration, the looming 2000 presiden¬ 
tial election: There was no shortage of grist 
for calumny. Meanwhile, the dotcom boom 
had just hit Russia, and Gorshkov couldn't 
wait to take part. "There were particular 
kompromat wars between rival factions in 
various media outlets, but nothing that col¬ 


lected all of it in one place," Gorshkov says. 

"Gorshkov was very smart. He was one 
of the first to figure out that you can make 
money off of something like this," says 
Vladimir Pribylovsky, a political analyst 
and famous dissident writer. 

The timing was perfect. Putin was elected 
president just months after kompromat.ru 
was launched, and he quickly set about 
clamping down on Russia's media policy- 
bad for free speech, great for Gorshkov. "The 
greater the government control over the 
media, the greater the demand for kompro¬ 
mat," Gorshkov says. 

His big break came in April 2001, after a 
source handed over an unbelievable scoop: 


surveillance footage of someone who looked 
an awful lot like broadcast journalist Yev¬ 
geny Kiselev, Russia's most respected news 
host, involved in an orgy. Kiselev was a Mus¬ 
covite Walter Cronkite; Gorshkov knew that 
people would be scandalized when they saw 
the esteemed anchor in flagrante. The video 
was an obvious Kremlin leak, an attempt to 
crush one of the last vestiges of independent 
television reporting. But Gorshkov had no 
qualms about distributing it. He cut up the 
lengthy tape and posted a few of its juiciest 
segments—no more than 3 megabytes at the 
largest, so as not to overload his puny server. 
It didn't help; there were so many hits, the 
server still crashed. Gorshkov had created 
a media sensation and established his site 
as the go-to place for kompromat. 

Kompromat.ru continues to attract read¬ 
ers, even though it's hardly an objective news 
source. In Russia, nothing is. "It is a known 
fact that here, many newspaper articles are 
written to order," Vladimir Semago, a former 
deputy in the country's parliament, tells me. 
"Real reporting existed for a few years in the 
early '90s; it stopped as soon as journalists 
started dying because of it." 


That's why even Gorshkov's harshest crit¬ 
ics defend his right to publish. They also 
laud his decision not to edit items or remove 
them from his archive, no matter how much 
pressure he receives. Pribylovsky, who runs 
anticompromat.ru, an anti-Gorshkov Web 
site, has been one of Gorshkov's loudest 
detractors. Still, Pribylovsky says, in a coun¬ 
try where most independent newspapers 
have been taken under Kremlin control and 
had their archives scrubbed of unfavorable 
coverage, a site containing an unedited slice 
of political activities is an extremely valu¬ 
able resource. "I respect him and would be 
the first to complain if Gorshkov got shut 
down," he says. 


Gorshkov may not have been shuttered 
yet, but he has been the victim of several 
attempts. In 2006, two waves of denial-of- 
service attacks took the Web site offline for 
two weeks. There was the February 2008 
shutdown. And then there are the lawsuits. 
Some of the biggest names in Russian poli¬ 
tics have sued him for defamation: Sergey 
Mikhailov, the suspected boss of Russia's 
most powerful Mafia family; Elena Baturina, 
the wife of Moscow's mayor; and Oleg Deri¬ 
paska, a metals tycoon and Russia's richest 
man. "I have about five cases going on at any 
given time," Gorshkov says. "I've had a total 
of, maybe not a hundred, but many dozens 
of lawsuits." 

Yet Gorshkov continues to publish. Most 
of the legal actions against him have been 
thrown out, and the ones that have succeeded 
have merely compelled him to remove the 
offending post—the only time he has taken 
down content. He has mirrored his site on a 
server located and registered in the US, effec¬ 
tively taking the material out of Russian juris¬ 
diction. “If they have a problem, they can sue 
me in America," he says with a smile. So far no 
one has. Gorshkov has also made it harder to 
launch a DDoS attack on his site by expand¬ 
ing to four servers, each hosted by a differ¬ 
ent company. The trick makes kompromat 
.ru more elusive; Gorshkov says it would cost 
about $2,000 a day to bring him down. 

Nobody has tried to kill him, either. That's 
remarkable considering that Gorshkov has 
lived through a period during which sus¬ 
picious murders of muckraking journal¬ 
ists were—and still are—all too common. 
Many attribute Gorshkov's survival to a high- 
powered protector, some government official 
or oligarch who needs kompromat.ru to slag 
his enemies and has put out the word that 
harming Gorshkov would be akin to taking 
down a made man. 

Gorshkov insists that nobody is shielding 
him—and that his targets haven't attacked 
him because they know he's the conduit of 
information, not the writer. He is an equal- 
opportunity opportunist. In Russia, that's the 
closest anyone comes to objectivity. EO 

YASHA LEVINE (yasha.levine@gmail 
.com) is a writer living in Moscow. 


“Real reporting existed for a 
few years in the ’90s,” a former Russian 
official says. “It stopped as soon as 
journalists started dying because of it.” 
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One small step or one giant hoax? After almost 40 years of questions 
and conspiracy theories, man’s greatest mission is put to the test. 

EXPLODING STEAK 
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* Almost Famous 

by Jason Tanz 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLATON 


Meet 

Julia Allison. 
She can’t 
act. She can’t 
sing. She’s 
not rich. But 
thanks to a 
genius for self- 
promotion- 
plus Flickr, 
Twitter, and 
her blogs— 
she’s become 
an Internet 
celebrity. How 
she did it— 
and how you 
can, too. 





















like her previous sites, juliaallison 
.com, itsmejulia.com, and julia 
juliajulia.com—is dedicated to sharing 
almost every waking moment of Alli¬ 
son’s life. Visitors to xojulia.com can 
follow her schedule of bachelorette 
parties and fancy dinners, see photos of her 
latest outfits, and read her dating advice. They 
can watch videos of Allison playing with her 
dog or horsing around with friends. If readers 
want an extra shot of Allisonana, her Twit¬ 
ter stream provides periodic updates like a 
postmodern news ticker. 

After about 15 minutes, a police offi¬ 
cer wanders by to bust up the party. Alli¬ 
son doesn’t have the required performer’s 
license, and her admirers are clogging up 
Times Square. No problem! The mob follows 
her a couple of blocks uptown, looking for 
another vacant patch of asphalt where she 
can make a scene. As we cross 44th Street, 
a passerby squints at us. “You guys are 
famous?” she asks. “What do you do?” 

Good question. Allison may not be famous 
by the traditional definition; certainly 
nobody here seems to recognize her. But 
to a devoted niche of online fans—and an 
even more devoted niche of detractors—she 


latest publicity stunt—literally five 
minutes —but I can see from two 
blocks away that she has already 
drawn a crowd. There she is, at the 
epicenter of Times Square. About 
a dozen tourists surround her, and 
more join every minute. All around 
them, theater marquees and build¬ 
ing-sized billboards jostle for attention, but they are no match for Allison. 
► She has asked a few friends to join her this afternoon—former hedge- 
fund analyst Meghan Asha, handbag designer Mary Rambin, and Randi 
Zuckerberg, the sister of Facebook founder Mark Zuckerberg. They are 
all dressed in 1980s Jazzercise outfits; Allison wears purple spandex, 
leg warmers, and glittery eye shadow. Strains of Martha and the Van- 
dellas' “Dancing in the Street” waft thinly from Rambin’s iPod speakers. 
The four women bounce around, giggle, and shout encouragement at 
one another. Their audience is captivated. » Allison has enlisted a couple 
of cameramen to document the event. Her new Web site, xojulia.com— 




is a bona fide celebrity. She says that more 
than 10,000 people read her blog daily, and 
gossip sites like Gawker, Radar Online, and 
Valleywag detail her every exploit. An anony¬ 
mous blogger has set up a site, Reblogging 
Julia, dedicated to parsing Allison’s posts. 
The New York Times has profiled her, and New 
York magazine has called Allison—a dating 
columnist for Time Out New York and former 
editor-at-large for Star —“the most famous 
young journalist in the city.” 

But with all due respect, Allison’s renown 
has little to do with her day job. Indeed, it’s 
hard to describe exactly what she’s famous 
for. She’s not an actress or a singer or a mis¬ 
behaving heiress to a hotel fortune. She 
hasn’t recorded any meme-ready videos like 
Tay “Chocolate Rain” Zonday or Tron Guy 
or the “Leave Britney Alone!” dude. She 
doesn’t flaunt tech knowledge like bloggers 
Robert Scoble or Dave Winer. She is unde¬ 
niably pretty—flowing black-coffee hair, 


sparkling eyes, gamine physique, broad 
smile—but beauty alone can’t account for 
her celebrity. 

Allison is the latest, and perhaps purest, 
iteration of the Warholian ideal: someone 
who is famous for being famous. Like graffiti 
writers who turned their signatures into wild- 
style gallery pieces, she has made the process 
of self-promotion into its own freaky art form. 
Traditionally, it takes an army of publicists, 
a well-connected family, or a big-budget ad 
campaign to make this kind of splash. But Alli¬ 
son has done it on her own and on the cheap, 
armed only with an insatiable need for atten¬ 
tion and a healthy helping of Web savvy. 

“She used this medium and became 
unstoppable,” says Choire Sicha, former 
managing editor of Gawker. “She just made 
it happen in a way that seemed seamless and 
kind of magical.” 

It’s easy to dismiss Allison as little more 
than a rank narcissist—and many of her 



Allison has raised her 
profile by getting 
photographed with 
celebrities, includ¬ 
ing (from left) Arianna 
Huffington, Henry 
Kissinger, David Blaine, 
wired editor Chris 
Anderson, and Richard 
Branson. 
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vocal online critics are happy do just that. 
But come on, admit it: You've spent a good 
half hour trying to pick out the most flatter¬ 
ing photo to upload to your MySpace page. 
You struggle to come up with the mot juste 
to describe your Facebook status. You keep 
a bank of self-portraits on Flickr or an online 
scrapbook on Tumblr or a running log of your 
daily musings on Blogger. You strategically 
court the gatekeepers at StumbleUpon or 
Digg. You compare the size of your Twitter- 
subscriber rolls to those of your friends. You 
set up Google Alerts to tell you whenever 
a blogger mentions your name. See? Self¬ 
promotion is no longer solely the domain of 
egotists and professional aspirants. Anyone 
can be a personal branding machine. 

“People have been so paranoid about hav¬ 
ing any presence online for such a long time," 
says David Karp, founder of the Tumblr blog¬ 
ging service and a friend of Allison's. “A lot 
of them have gone through that transition 
of 'Well, shit, it's out there. I'm searchable 
on Flickr or Google.' The cat is out of the bag, 
and the only way to take back that control is 
to get out there and have a presence, have an 
identity that you feel represents you." 

Like it or not, we are all public figures now- 
famous, as the new cliche goes, for 15 people. 
“By actively keeping a blog and using Twitter 
and maintaining my social network profiles, I 
am shaping my image," says Ian Schafer, CEO 
of Deep Focus, an Internet marketing firm in 
New York and LA. “Maybe not for the general 
public, who couldn't care less, but for the 
500 or so people who care about me and are 
actively or passively paying attention." 

And nobody gets people to pay attention 
quite like Julia Allison. In the week after her 
midtown dance party, reactions will pop up 
on blogs across the Internet. One typically 
tart comment refers to the tableaux as “sub¬ 
urban girls gone wild." Valleywag, Gawker's 


Silicon Valley sister site, publishes an entire 
gallery of photos. 

Chalk up another win for the Julia Alli¬ 
son juggernaut. “This technology gives us 
direct power over our own brand," Allison 
says. “In the past, I would have had to go 
through a reporter or a PR rep. Now we are 
all our own publicists. And we all have to 
learn the tricks." 


Ste 
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Get Noticed 

when she was a junior at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity in the fall of2002, Allison decided she 
had a thing for medical students. They were 
smart and driven and a little older than she 
was, all big turn-ons. So she got a job at the 
medical school library, where she had the 
opportunity to meet the entire class—and 
date several of its members. Before long, she 
was getting invited to med student parties. 
She was given a nickname—the Medstitute— 
which she chose to interpret as affection¬ 
ate. At the end of the school year, during 
graduation ceremonies, her photo popped 
up in a slide show retrospective. It was all 
very flattering. 

In late 2004, Allison moved to New York to 
break into the Manhattan media world and— 
as she wrote on a list of goals she brought 
with her at the time—“become a cult figure." 
It wouldn't take long, and she would accom¬ 
plish it using the same strategy she employed 
to become the Medstitute: Discover a niche, 
position herself at its choke point, and stay 
there until people start to notice. 

For Allison, that choke point was Gawker, 
Nick Denton's media-gossip site that pulls 
in millions of readers every month, many of 
them fellow journalists. It was the equiva¬ 
lent of the medical school library—the place 
where Allison would be seen by everyone in 
her target audience. She began 
writing a dating column for AM 
New York, a free commuter news¬ 
paper, and peppered Gawker's 
tip line with links to her articles. 
Nothing. Then she started com¬ 
menting on Gawker's stories; 
the site's editors banned her for 
“gratuitous self-promotion that 
makes even the gratuitous self¬ 
promoters at Gawker blush." 
It wasn't until she showed up 
at Nick Denton's 2006 Hallow¬ 
een party dressed as a “condom 




BECOME STUDENT 
BODY PRESIDENT 


Last year, Sam Nelson beat 
out the most popular kid 
in class to become student 
body president of Shore- 
wood High School near 
Seattle. We asked him to 
share his campaign tactics. 


Move fast. 

When the guy I was running 
against put his campaign 
video online, I knew I had only 
24 hours to respond. Any lon¬ 
ger and it would look like I was 
copying him. My brother, his 
friend, and I taped ourselves 
dancing to “This Is Why I’m 
Hot” by Mims and posted the 
clip that evening. 


Become a media darling. 

If voters see that other peo¬ 
ple have watched your video, 
you look more popular. I took 
out a catchy URL, hewould 
bebomb.com, that linked to 
my YouTube video, and put it 
up all over campus. That way 
people didn’t have to search 
for the clip; they’d remember 
the name and go straight to it. 
Soon I had thousands of hits. 


Rally your base. 

I was the underdog, so on 
election day I changed the 
theme song on my MySpace 
page to Frank Sinatra’s “High 
Hopes,’’ which is about over¬ 
coming long odds. 


Reap the spoils. 

I won 60-40. A month later, 

I got a blond-bombshell 
girlfriend. I couldn’twalkdown 
the hall without someone 
shouting, “Sam! Dude! Your 
girlfriend is so hot!” 
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1 ALLISON’S TRICK 
IS TO THINK OF 
HERSELF AS 
THE SUBJECT 
OF A MAGAZINE 
PROFILE, 

1 WITH EVERY 
1 BLOG POST 
1 OR TWITTER 
I UPDATE ADDING 
| DIMENSION 
I TO HER AS A 
I CHARACTER. 


fairy/' complete with a low-cut bustier fes¬ 
tooned with Trojans, that Denton decided to 
act. The next morning, he met with managing 
editor Chris Mohney and demanded that he 
write an item about Allison. 

Meatspace party-crashing may sound like 
a low tech way to meet the online cogno¬ 
scenti, but Timothy Ferriss, whose skill at 
reaching bloggers helped turn his book, The 
4-Hour Workweek, into a best seller, says it 
can be effective. "It's a matter of ensuring 
you have the channel with the least com¬ 
petition," he says. “Email is by far the most 
crowded channel, followed by phone. The 
least common is in-person." 

Mohney's piece, “Field Guide: Julia Alli¬ 
son," was a vicious character assassination. 
In 800 words—a monster tome by Gawker 
standards—it charged Allison with exploit¬ 
ing a long-ago dalliance with then-congress¬ 
man Harold Ford for its publicity value, 
published her given surname (Baugher, 
which she dropped when she arrived in New 
York), accused her of plagiarizing iVillage 
in one of her columns for the Georgetown 
paper, and said that “her habit of purring 
and flirting with taken or married men fre¬ 
quently brings the claws out from those 
menfolk's significant others." The piece gar¬ 
nered more than 17,000 pageviews and scads 
of vitriolic remarks from Gawker's notori¬ 
ously harsh commenters. “I sure hope this 
is the LAST Gawker post we see about this 
useless ho-bag," one wrote. Allison says she 
cried for three days after reading the story. 
She begged Denton to take down the article 
(a fruitless effort that she would continue for 
more than a year). She considered sending a 
point-by-point rebuttal. Instead, she posted 
a photo on her blog of herself in her condom 
dress, displaying her shapely rump. “Dearest 
Gawker," she wrote. “Kiss my ass." 

And so a complicated symbiosis was born. 
Allison befriended Gawker's writers, drop¬ 
ping by the office in Chelsea or sending instant 
messages with passive-aggressive story sug¬ 
gestions—an upcoming date she was look¬ 
ing forward to, or the fact that Fall Out Boy 
bassist Pete Wentz used to babysit her, or 
some faux humiliation. “She'd send these 
notes and say, 'Oh my God, I can't believe 
I posted this, it's so personal, please don't 
link to this,'" says Emily Gould, who wrote 
for Gawker at the time. “And I'd say, 'Are you 
sure? Because now I kind of want to.'" The 
writers, facing an unrelenting 12-posts-a-day 
workload, couldn't resist the easy produc¬ 


tivity of a quick Allison item, although they 
usually took great pains to layer each story 
with a healthy coating of snark. Gawker's 
readers ran up the pageviews, even as they 
filled the comments section with requests 
to please, please stop covering Julia Allison. 
And Allison grew an ever-thicker skin, cling¬ 
ing to the freude and eschewing the schaden. 
After a few laps around this feedback loop, 
Allison could cross “become a cult figure" 
off her to-do list. 

Step 2 

Keep Them 
Hooked 

a week before flying out to see Allison, 
I sign up to get her Twitter feed sent to my 
cell phone. I regret it almost instantly, as 
my inbox fills with mini-updates. Bzzt. “At 
sushi." Bzzt “In the car on the way to the 
Hamptons." Bzzt “In the Hamptons with the 
girls." I can see my wireless bill shooting up 
like a taxi meter on the Autobahn. 

To be honest, Allison isn't exactly a power 


Twitterer. She has 1,300 follow¬ 
ers and sends 10 or so updates a 
day—a paltry sum compared to 
entrepreneur Jason Calacanis 
(28,000 followers) or Robert 
Scoble (27,000 followers) or 
blogger Scott Beale (12,000 fol¬ 
lowers), all of whom average at 
least 20 daily updates. “For some 
people, it has replaced blogging," 

Beale says. “More people are going to see 
a link I post to Twitter than on my blog." 

In the past, celebrities meted out photos 
and interviews to favored sources, carefully 
cultivating then* public images by controlling 
the flow of information. Today, lifebloggers 
like Allison and Justine “i Justine" Ezarik del¬ 
uge their fans with data. “I post 10 to 15 mobile 
photos to 10 different sites a day," Ezarik says. 
“I try to post one video a day. I usually collect 
all my posts on MySpace and Facebook. I have 
a live show on Sunday and a Nokia phone that 
lets me stream live video throughout the day. 
It's kind of never-ending." 

Allison's greatest accomplishment isn't 
the volume of content she creates; it's that 














5 WAYS 


TO BE LIKE JULIA 


she gets anyone to care about it. Her trick, 
she says, is to think of herself as the subject 
of a magazine profile, with every post or 
update adding dimensions to her as a char¬ 
acter. "I treat it like a fire,” she says. “You 
have to add logs, or it'll be like one of those 
YouTube videos that flame out.” 

One way to add logs: blog about your active 
love life. Allison cemented her status as a 
Gawker target when she started dating Men's 
Health editor Dave Zinczenko in January 
2007. Six months later, Allison began seeing 
Jakob Lodwick, a founder of CollegeHumor. 
com and Vimeo and another regular sub¬ 
ject of Gawker gossip. They documented the 
courtship on their blogs, posting photos of 
themselves cuddling, videos of each other 
frolicking on the beach, and emails in which 
they debated the finer points of dating. One 
painful video, in which Lodwick accuses Alli¬ 
son of being too “demanding” and she fights 
back tears, was featured on Gawker, under the 
headline “Hey, Quit Paying Attention to Julia 
Allison and Jakob Lodwick!” In November, 
they startedjakobandjulia.com to chronicle 
the “inner-workings of a real relationship, 
with all its flaws.” Flaws, indeed; the couple 
broke up three weeks later—via blog post. 

Soap opera aside, readers have been drawn 
in by the question of whether Allison is in 
control of her fame or victimized by it. Crit¬ 
ics may pan her as a narcissist, but Allison 
regularly shows a savvy self-mockery. After 
Radar named her the third-most-hated per¬ 
son on the Internet—she placed just above the 
marine seen on YouTube tossing a puppy off 
a cliff—her knowing response won over even 
the most hardened Gawker commenter. (“I 
want to thank my agent, who has been with 



Want to be famous like Julia Allison? Here are the tactics she deployed to gain online notoriety. Use at your own risk. 


It’s not who you know, 
it’s who you’re next to. 

When you go to a party, 
be sure to get photo¬ 
graphed with well- 
known guests—even if 
they have no idea who 
you are. By posting 
these pics on your blog, 
you can make yourself 
look like an established 
personality. 


Dress against type. 

Heading to a party 
filled with khaki- 
clad geeks? Consider 
a flashy designer 
dress. Have a reputa¬ 
tion for glamour? 
Stick with a sim¬ 
ple T-shirt. Counter¬ 
intuitive wardrobe 
choices keep your 
fans guessing. 


Embrace enigma. 

One day Allison 
announced that online 
haters were ruining 
her life and she'd never 
blog again. The next 
day she was back. Is 
she a train wreck or 
mastermind? Narcis¬ 
sist or self-satirist? No 
one knows—that’s why 
they keep watching. 


Let your minions 
fight your battles. 

Sure, Allison has her 
critics—but all the dis¬ 
cussion helps keep 
her in the spotlight. 
“Create two separate 
camps of supporters 
and attackers,” says 
Timothy Ferriss, author 
of The 4-Hour Work¬ 
week. “Don’t spend a lot 


of time defending your¬ 
self. If someone attacks 
you, let it sit there. If you 
respond, you don’t give 
other people a chance 
to get engaged and 
defend you.” 

Be a hot woman 
with an exhibitionist 
streak. 

We’re just saying. 
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me since I was just mildly annoy¬ 
ing/' she wrote. "Of course I want 
to thank my self-promotional nar¬ 
cissism and my incessant desire for 
infamy at any costs. Thank you so, 
so much/') 

But sometimes Allison's critics 
heave rotten fruit at her head with 
such force that even she can't make 
lemonade out of it. After she dis¬ 
closed an ex-boyfriend's bipolar 
disorder in a Gawker Q&A, irasci¬ 
ble vlogger Loren Feldman posted an 
anti-Julia rant, calling her a "vapid, 
vapid, cruel, mean monster'' and 
"one of the saddest train wrecks in 
the history of the Internet.'' In Jan¬ 
uary, Reblogging Julia launched to 
provide "a critical analysis of the 
public ramblings of the creature for¬ 
merly known as Ms. Baugher, who 
provides a manic amount of content 
to parse.'' And after Valleywag ran 
photos of Allison canoodling with 
Digg cofounder Kevin Rose—public¬ 
ity that Allison says killed their bur¬ 
geoning relationship—she declared 
she had enough. "I can't do this any¬ 
more. It's ruining my life," she wrote 
on her blog. Gawker's Denton per¬ 
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your real name on your account profile. Not everyone 
knows you by your username.” —Scott Beale 

Used correctly, 
Twitter’s 
140-character 
blurbs 

:: 

"Every single Twitter post you write should be 
something that could get you laid, ruin a marriage, or 
bring a tear to a fat little kid’s eye.” —Joshua Allen 

provide a 
stream of 
haikusto your 
adoring public. 

But howto 

“Don’t answer; ‘What are you doing?’ Be funny. Be 
brief (duh). Leave your lunch unpublished. Ditto your 
late plane. Incomplete sentences.” —Jason Kottke 

I 

overshare 

without 

overwhelming? 

To find out, 
we asked 

S 

“Twitter is a community. It’s not all about you. Engage 
your peers by asking them questions. You don’t have to 
actually read the answers.” —Micki Krimmel 

Twitter’s 
top talents 
what makes 
a great tweet. 
Here’s what 

I 

“Frequently linking to yourself from Twitter is a terrific 
way to highlight your skills as an unlovable marketing 
knob. Go easy on the spam.” —Merlin Mann 

I 

they had to 
say, in 140 
characters 
or less. 

“Don’t try to impress—just be yourself. But go a little 
beyond your comfort zone; share something you’re 
hesitant about sharing.” —Evan Williams 

..... i 






—————— 
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sonally marked the occasion with 
a four-word item: "It's over. For now." The 
mini-post brought in 11,000 pageviews and 
160 comments. Allison's site brought in more 
than 17,000 readers that day, a new record. 

Don't worry. It wasn't over. The next day 
she followed up with a postscript: "I may 
have overreacted a bit." Three weeks later, 
she posted a video of herself lip-syncing 
4 Non Blondes' "What's Up?" on a ski lift. And 
three months after that she officially resumed 
her regular blogging schedule. 


itep 3 

Extend Your 
Brand 

I THOUGHT THAT GAWKER post about 
you today was very nice," Allison tells 
Rambin over lunch salads at a Greenwich 
Village cafe. She speaks soothingly, like a 
mother comforting a child after a deflat¬ 
ing T-ball game. Allison spends a lot of time 


encouraging Rambin, whom she befriended 
a year ago. She persuaded Rambin to take up 
blogging after signing her up for a Tumblr 
account last December. She linked regularly 
to Rambin's posts and uploaded pictures of 
the two of them together as a way of direct¬ 
ing her site's visitors to Rambin's page. And 
when Allison went on hiatus, even more of 
her readers started following Rambin as a 
surrogate for their Allison fix. 

And now, if Allison has her way, she will 


HOW TO BUILD AN ARMY OF FOLLOWERS 


Gary Vaynerchuk, the excitable 
host of Wine Library TV, has 
become a cult figure to the 
80,000 “Vayniacs” who routinely 
tune into his vlog. How does he 
inspire such devotion? Simple: 
by spending more than twice as 
much time responding to emails 
as he does sleeping. Here’s how 
Vaynerchuk allocated his time 
on April 29,2008. 






12 hours, 12 minutes responding to email 
4 hours, 24 minutes sleeping 
3 hours, 1 minute taking meetings 
2 hours, 29 minutes commuting 
1 hour, 14 minutes connecting 
to fans via Facebook, MySpace, 

Twitter, Pownce, YouTube, Viddler, and 
winelibrarytv.com forums 
25 minutes reading blogs 
24 minutes eating 
22 minutes producing vlog 











































turn Rambin—and their friend 
Asha—into true Web celebrities, 
just like herself. In the same way 
that Denton used his platform to 
make Allison a proto-celebrity, 
she is now using her public profile 
to do the same for her friends. But 
this is not charity; it's her attempt 
to build the Allison brand. "Two 
C-list starlets can get together 
and make one B-list couple; this 
is very similar,” she says. "Mary 
can meet with five people, and I 
can meet with five other people, 
and Meghan can meet with five 
other people, and all the press 
we get individually builds the 
team as a whole.” 

In July 2007, having con¬ 
quered—and perhaps oversat¬ 
urated—the Manhattan media 
market, Allison set her sights on 
a new target: the Silicon Valley 
startup world. In a flashback to 
her Gawker breakthrough, she 
flew to the Bay Area to attend 
the annual TechCrunch party 
thrown by influential blogger 
Michael Arrington. Dressed in 
a flattering Diane von Furst- 
enberg dress, Allison made an 
immediate impression among the blue- 
shirt-and-khaki-wearing attendees. The 
next day, Arrington posted a video on his 
site of Allison cooing for the camera, telling 
her audience that she had a thing for geeks, 
and urging them to call her. Soon Allison 
had become a Valleywag staple, befriended 
the likes of CNET's Caroline McCarthy and 
Sequoia Capital's Mark Kvamme, and—like 
Jack in the Box opening a new crosstown 
franchise—introduced her brand of ignore- 
me-if-you-dare provocation to the Web 2.0 
startup world. When she left town at the 
end of the weekend, the Valley-based blogo- 
sphere reacted as if it had just survived a 
flash flood. "We are all in awe,” one blog¬ 
ger wrote, "and quite honestly left scratch¬ 
ing our heads over how someone, in such a 
short period of time, could make an incred¬ 
ibly controversial impact—with an entire 
community breathing a sigh of relief at 
her departure.” 

Newly reinvented as a tech-world inge¬ 
nue, Allison began entertaining plans to 
launch her own business. Instead of using 
her outsize personality to drive pageviews 


to Gawker and Valleywag, she thought, why 
not capitalize on her reputation to launch 
her own Web portal? She signed up Rambin 
and Asha to act as cofounders of the site— 
nonsociety.com—and began developing 
content: lip-sync videos, a talk-show series 
modeled after The View, and the collected 
musings that the trio were already post¬ 
ing on their own blogs. They enlisted Shane 
Parrish, a marketer who had helped design 
Web strategies for Barneys New York and 
Project Runway, to serve as their creative 
director. In mid-June, Allison signed a deal 
with Bravo to follow the women's startup 
adventures and broadcast them as a reality 
show called IT Girls. 

Can Allison really win an unironic fan 
base? Can someone who's famous for being 
hated convert that loathing into love? Allison 
insists she can—and readily forwards emails 
from fans who have been won over. But even 
if she can't, even if her new site is good for 
nothing more than providing continued fod¬ 
der for the cannons that are pointed at her, 
that will be its own kind of success. 

"There's no scandal that won't make her 
bigger,” says Sicha, the former Gawker editor. 
"She could be dumped by whomever. She's 
crossed every line already. Nothing bad can 
happen to her.” 

Well, unless people stop paying attention. 
But that doesn't seem likely. One evening 
after trailing Allison for most of the day, I 
return to my hotel to see that she has sent me 
an email with a link to Gawker. It's the day's 
Gawker Stalker, a list of celebrity sightings 
emailed in by anonymous tipsters. Already, 
it looks like Allison's plan to celebrity her 
friends is paying olf: "Union Square today 
around 2 pm. Saw julia allison and her 2 other 
friends mary and megan, noticed the other 
two first, dressed very well.” 

But it's the next sentence that makes my 
heart beat a little faster. "Julia Allison follow¬ 
ing them, talking to some guy.” Hey! That's 
me! For a second, I confess, it's a thrill, to 
have my spectral presence broadcast to thou¬ 
sands of readers. But then I get annoyed. 
"Some guy”? That's it? No mention of my 
outfit, or my dulcet baritone, or even my 
height or weight? Not the slightest curios¬ 
ity as to who I might be? Come on. What's a 
guy got to do to get noticed around here? 
////////////////^^^^ 

Senior editor jason tanz 
(jason_tanz@wired.com) wrote about 
Vice TV in issue 15.11. 



SET UP 
A VELVET ROPE 
ON FACEBOOK 


Facebook makes it easy to 
share your Vegas vacation 
snaps. But newly minted 
Webutantes, take heed: 
Some of those photos could 
be damaging should they 
fall into the wrong hands. 
Here’s how to make sure 
that only your BFFs get the 
tawdry details. 


Pick Your Friends 

Faceslamming may sound 
violent, but it just means 
refusing to add wannabe buds 
to your Friends list—and it’s 
totally acceptable, so don’t 
be afraid to dis. Forthe people 
you do add, set up two lists: 
one for mere contacts and the 
other for actual pals. That way 
only your real friends getto 
see that you've updated your 
status to “itchy.” 


Protect Your Privates 

To keep any schlub with a 
search engine from digging up 
your profile, change your pri¬ 
vacy settings so only friends 
of friends can get to you. You 
can also keep strangers from 
finding photos tagged with 
your name. And does your 
boss really need to know every 
time you play a hand of Hold 
’Em? Shut up blabbermouth 
applications by unchecking all 
boxes except “Know who I am 
and access my information” 
when you install them. 


CoverYour Tracks 

Considersetting up a second 
prof ile with an alias known 
only to your closest confi¬ 
dantes. Then dump all the 
good stuff there. (Sorry, “Philip 
McGroin” is already taken.) 
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BOOST YOUR GEEK CRED 


mmtm. 


If only there were some 
way to show everyone that 
you rock at videogames... 

Oh wait, there is! 


Back in the ’80s, arcade heroes 
got to enter their initials in the 
high-score list. There’s a modern- 
day equivalent on Xbox 360 con¬ 
soles: the Achievement score, a 
tabulation of paints earned for all the games you’ve played. Other Xbox 
users can see it in your profile, and some “achievement whores” cultivate 
that figure the way Facebook users bulk up their Friends list. Rent these 
titles at Blockbuster to boost your score. ► Avatar: The Last Airbender: 

' 1,000 points in less than five minutes! A simple YouTube search will show 
you how. ► Madden NFL 06: In the Options menu, find the settings for the 
skill level of the user and CPU. Crank your ability all the way up while ner- 
fing down the CPU’s game to start accumulating effortless wins! ► NBA 


Live 06: Pick a gre 
team like the Spurs or 
Lakers, then let the 
game simulate several 
seasons of play with¬ 
out any input from you. 

Movie adaptations 
can also be an easy 
path to points. Look 
for Cars, Open Sea¬ 
son, Peter Jackson’s 
King Kong, Shrek the 
Third, and Surf’s Up. 


illustrations by Nick Dewar 





























ACE YOUR MATH SATS 


_HL 

like a perfect 800. Eliot Schrefer, author of Hack the 
SAT, offers some test-taking tricks. If it’s too late for you, pass these tips on 
to a young A/V squadder. You’re allowed, to use a calculator. Don’t 

do the math in your head. ■■ Story problems are full of extraneous 
info. Determine exactly what’s relevant to the answer before getting lost in 
the weeds. •mm he brute-force method of solving an equation is to try 
all the answer choices. Just plug each one into the problem and see which 
works, mmm h section starts at simple and ends somewhere near 

WTF. If you’re running out of time, skip the problems youknow will take the 
longest and return to them when you’ve answered everything else. 


Be Geekier Than Thou 


Rule Your Niche 


So you’re an authority on some 
obscure pursuit, like Play-Doh case 
mods. Why not leverage it? Here’s 
howto pwn your subculture. 


Airily dismiss all of his cherished touchstones. Tear down 
those idols with these brutal zingers. battlestar galactica I liked it better when it 
was a cheesy Mormon metaphor, not a cheesy al Qaeda metaphor. TWITTER What I’m 
doing is too interesting to encapsulate in 140 characters. FAMILY GUY This just in: Non 
sequiturs aren't endlessly amusing. DOCTOR WHO In the UK, it’s regarded as a “chil¬ 
dren's programme.” IPHONE I’ll wait for open source Android, thanks. JUDD APATOW 
Wish fulfillment for dorks: Loser gets beautiful girl. NERDCORE Rapping about C++? I give 
that an F-minus-minus. HEROES I can read Jack Kirby’s entire oeuvre before the next 
plot point. MANGA South Koreans are doing more interesting graphic novels these days. 

STAR WARS Midi-chlorians. Nuff said. WIRED MAGAZINE You still read stuff printed on 
paper? Are you Amish? x-files It was no Kolchak. 



Unbox 
Your Gizmos 


hat's every gadget 
fiend's deadliest foe? 
The blister packaging 
that encases new purchases. 
Chopping through the stuff 
with scissors or a steak knife 
is arduous and produces dan¬ 
gerous jagged edges. And 
while soldering scars are a 
mark of geek pride, wounds 
inflicted by a clear plastic 
clamshell aren't. Some Circuit 
City junkies invest in box 
cutters or tin snips. But you 
can also make short work 
of blister packaging with 
a standard household can 
opener—either the old-school 
butterfly style or the rotary 
type with the thicker han¬ 
dles. Just clamp down on the 
edge and start cranking. 


T 


Don’t Just Participate, Curate J 

Start a blog or Facebook group and 
collect everything that’s ever been 
mentioned about your passion. 

When people want to know what's 
going on in the world of Styrofoam 
jousting, you’ll be the top Google hit. 


Let Your Geek Flag Fly Write about 
your interest, and alert others to 
your pieces. Reserve a booth at a 
convention. If your niche is too tiny 
for a convention, start one. And 
while you might think it’s noble to 
have the highest Frogger score 
ever, other people think it’s weird. 
Play that up if you want to get ink. 


Zero In The deeper you go, the 
more 1337 you’ll become. Lots of 
people write inter-sci-fi classic- 
robot fan fiction. But how many of 
them write inter-sci-fi classic-robot 
mismatched-buddy adventures? 




BE NERDY AND 
STILL GET DATES 
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BOOST YOUR GEEK CRED 







INCREASE YOUR PAGEVIEWS 


s editor OF gizmqdq, the gadget blog, Brian Lam knows a thing or two about 
maximizing hits. Here’s his formula for crafting better eyeball bait. ^HBi encap¬ 
sulate YOUR STORY IN the headline. Don’t get clever. Don’t let headlines be 
setups for jokes in the body of the article. Readers using RSS are scanning hun¬ 
dreds of blogs a day; they don't have time for that. MB use emotionally 
charged words. Sweet fancy Moses! Holy freaking crap! All good. Other highly 
potent words on the Web: discount, Lego, Linux, Nascar, Tarantino, DRM, and Apple. 

-numerate. People love numbers and lists. Example: 17 Ways That Ron Paul 
Could Still Become President. flBI HYPERBOLE IS YOUR FRIEND. Your bestest, 
most awesomest friend in the entire galaxy, OMB SEX SELLS. Millard Fillmore’s 
Foreplay Tips. See? You were ready to click on that, weren’t you? MM go off- 
topic occasionally. Blog about your cats or last night’s Project Runway. If you 
stay strictly on message in every post, you’ll sound like an infomercial. 


Fix Your 


▲ ny self-respecting ^ k /] 

poindexter knows to 
carry an eyeglass 1 

V /— 

tiny screwdrivers to tighten / 

a loose earpiece. But what if | /~T77 

some jock snatches your I 

■ 

two? Unless you're handy 
with an acetylene torch, 
duct tape is the best quick 
fix. First, cut the tape into a 
strip about six inches long and a quarter inch wide. 


a 




right. Finally, balance the specs upside down on a 
tabletop to make sure the temples are even, or they'll 
sit askew on your face. Note: Never under any circum¬ 
stances say; "You wouldn't hit a guy with glasses, 
would you?" The response is always disappointing. 




WRTCH 
SOME TU 



| PLRY SOME 
GRMES 


SETTLERS OF CRTRN 



Be Understood 
atComicCon 

▼ 

“Worst. Episode. Ever.” 

elvish .Anfaika. Tyalie. Oio. 

1337 .omg. epic. fail. 

klingon .chovnatlh. qabqu’. rlntaH. 

pirate .Arrrh, ’twas by far the scur¬ 

viest installment that e’er I laid eyes on! 

“I have to go to the bathroom. Will you help me 
to remove my Stormtrooper armor?” 

elvish ...Horyankaritanen. 

A aukola ambassenya Hurohosseva ranin. 

1337 .brb bio. unzip pis? 

KLINGON. 

puch vllo’nIS. may’luchwlj vlteq ‘e’ HIboQ. 

pirate .Arrrh, can ye help me shuck 

this scurvy husk so’s I can unleash a deluge? 

“You call this near-mint condition? It has 
a peanut butter stain!” 

elvish Estatyesalahasta?Vahtananaapsanen! 

1337.nm!? roflmao, stainzzors!!l! wtf? 

klingon .pupbe’ Dochvam. lam. 

pirate .Arrrh, this pamphlet’s 

woefully besmirched, ye scurvy knave. 

“Careful! That lightsaber cost $400!” 
elvish .. A tira! Sina kalamakil ammirwa na! 
1337 ... myOb nOOb! m4h s4br3s t3h $p3n$iv3 

klingon .ylyep! waghqu’ Dochvam. 

pirate ..Arrrh, that there energy 

cutlass cost me a hogshead full o’ guineas! 










































RERD SOME 
BOOKS 


BUY SOME 
COMIC BOOKS 


LERRN SOME 
SCIENCE 


NOW YOU RRE 
RERDY 


QUANTIFY 


BUILD 


KEY PHRASES 


R LEGO BRTCRUE 


MAKE 3-D 
UERSION IN 
GOOGLE EARTH 


SCAN IN EUERY 
RECEIPT/TICKET 
STUB YOU TOUCH 


TAKE 

PICTURES 

OBSESSIUELY 


MAKE A 

STOP-MOTION 
MOUIE IN CAUE 


PUT IT ON 
YOUTUBE 


ORGANIZE THEM 
IN A DATABASE 


SELL IT 
TO CONDE 
NAST 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN BEER 


MEASURE 

SPECIFIC 

GRAUITY 


GOOD LUCK 
WITH THAT 


PLANETARY 


LET’S DEFINE 
OUR TERMS 


DO YOU 
HIKE/30G/ 
CLIMB? 


DO YOU 
BICYCLE? 


DO YOU 
DRIUE? 


Use a Cell as a Hot Spot 


8 A high-speed Inter¬ 
net connection on 
your cell phone is 
handy, but nothing 
showcases your tech 
savvy like tethering 
that connection to 
your laptop for any¬ 
where Web access 
on the go. Surf wisely 
and make sure you 
know the specifics of 
your data plan. 


Newer Windows 
Mobile phones are 
Web-friendly enough 
that you can simply 
connect your phone 
to your laptop over 
Bluetooth and flip 
an Internet Shar¬ 
ing switch. If you 
have a Windows 
Mobile or Nokia S60 
phone, applications 
like WMWiFiRouter 


(shareware, $31) 
or JoikuSpot (free¬ 
ware) turn your 
phone into a Wi-Fi 
hot spot that you can 
tap into from your 
laptop. Some car¬ 
riers, like Verizon, 
sell PC software kits 
and USB cables spe¬ 
cifically for connect¬ 
ing to the Internet 
through your phone. 


Others, like Sprint, 
provide this soft¬ 
ware gratis. AT&T 
doesn’t make it easy 
on iPhone users, 
but if you’re will¬ 
ing to jailbreak your 
iPhone and do some 
SSH tunneling (not 
quite as daunting as 
it sounds—Google 
it and see), you can 
join the fun. 


0} -1 

i 


/ that’s r tautology 


/ FRANKENSTEIN / / SHERLOCK HOLMES / 


/ p 2 +2 P q+q*=l 


NEUROMHNCER 


ALL-STAR SUPERMAN 


RRY POTTER 


GPS-TAG EUERY 
TRIP; ADD TO 
PUBLIC GOOGLE 
MAPS 




SET UPYOUR 
ROOM FOR 
VLOGGING 


“A video blog indow 
into another person’s world,” 
says Miles Beckett, creator of 
Lonelygirll5. So when you aim 
a webcam at yourself, you want 
to put your best face forward. 
Beckett offers a few pointers: 

1. Color is a good thing. If you 
can’t repaint, make your pad 
pop with bright rugs, curtains, 
or bedspreads. 2. Position 
yourself opposite a window to 
let natural light illuminate your 
face. 3. Go halogen. Incan¬ 
descent bulbs can cast an ugly 
yellow hue. 4. Tidy up. Messi¬ 
ness is not a sign of creativity; 
it’s a sign of laziness. 5. Be 
consistent with your framing. 
You want fans to recognize your 
thumbnail on YouTube. 
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Midways are notorious 
hives of scum and villainy. 
Impress the rubes by 
emerging triumphant. 

► Size up the prize. 

perfect relationship between 
the quality of the prize and the 
toughness of the game,” says 
Matthew Gryczan, author of 
Carnival Secrets. Choose a 
game in which you’re playing 
for a modest stuffed animal, 
not an inflatable kayak. 

► Know thyself. 

about your skills. If you were a 
baseball standout in college, 
try a game that rewards 



precision tossing, if you’re a 
born klutz, stick to Dime Pitch. 

► Play against others, 
chances of winning are much 
better in games that pit you 
against other patrons instead 
of against the house. Try the 
one where you squirt water 
pistols into a clown’s mouth. 

Get a demo. 

demonstrate the game. If the 
guy who works there can’t 
make a hoop or knock over the 
bottles with ease, you proba¬ 
bly won’t be able to either. 

Know the rules, 
explanation up front. Don’t be 
deterred by the standard line: 
“What, you don’t trust me?” 
Practice. 

play the same game several 
times to get the hang of it. 
Gryczan recommends Stand 
the Bottle, in which you use 
a fishing pole to raise a bottle 
upright. It’s one of the easiest 
midway tricks to master. 

► Never, ever play Ring Toss. 
Odds of landing all the rings on 
the bottle are about 1 in 700. 
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Get Your Album 
oniTunes 


GET A MILLION HITS ON YOUTUBE 



Look Good 
on TV 


f you sell a startup 
or hit it big with your 
blog, you'll likely end 
up on TV. The Daily Show’s 
Samantha Bee offers this 
advice for would-be talking 
heads: 1. Try not to sweat 
through your Members Only 
jacket. If you're prone to 
perspiring under pressure, 
wear something that won't 
show it. 2. Have an anecdote 
ready. But don't get caught 
repeating the same one. 

3. Don't use words you don't 
know—especially Zeitgeist 
or orthogonal. 4. Don't 
appear uninterested. You'll 
seem like a total douche. 
That said, you can be a bit 
of a douche—if you're funny. 


is easy. It’s giving it to the right people that’s hard. We asked Larry 
Brilliant, the guy in charge of Google.org’s $85 million humanitarian fund, to help us help 
those who need it most. His tips: Let your passions guide you. If you’re furious 
about climate change, invest your money there. Depth of understanding and personal 
involvement will make you a smarter donor. Broaden your range of choices. Nonprof¬ 
its are great, but sometimes for-profit ventures make a bigger impact. For instance, in 
developing countries, small and medium-size enterprises may do more good than charities 
by boosting the job market. Do your research. GuideStar, Charity Navigator, and the 
Better Business Bureau publish financial reports for over a million nonprofits. Use them 
to see where your cash actually goes. Volunteer. Giving is not just about money. 


Donate Money 

Mil 


Compact-disc middle¬ 
men like CD Baby take a cut of 
every sale, but digital aggrega¬ 
tors such as Nimbit and Tune- 
Core charge a flat fee. TuneCore 
charges $19.98 a year for stor¬ 
age plus a onetime delivery fee 
of $0.99 per song and $0.99 for 
each store you want your album 
sent to (iTunes, Rhapsody, Ama¬ 
zon, etc.). 

Send your distributor uncom¬ 
pressed WAV files. Services like 
TuneCore will compress them 
for you and upload better-quality 
formats as online stores support 
them. If you 

and some friends can commit to 
releasing 15 albums, you’ll get 
volume pricing, 
on your sales. For $2.98 a week, 
you can get an iTunes report on 
who bought what and where. 


yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy^^ 


APOLOGIZE 


he unapologetic 
• apology (like its 
mealymouthed 
near relation, the 
undenying denial) 
marks you as a 
pathetic weenie. Or 
a senator. Heroes 
never pass the 
buck, so learn to 
say you’re sorry like 
you really mean it. 


1. Come clean 
quickly. Even a 
heartfelt apology 
loses its luster after 
a string of denials 
and equivocations. 
(“I did not have sex¬ 
ual relations with 
that woman”) You 
look like you fessed 
up only because 
you got cornered. 


2. Take the rap. 

A good apology is 
a clear admission 
of guilt. Avoid the 
passive voice (“mis¬ 
takes were made”) 
or weasel words 
(“I’m sorry if you...”) 
that shift blame 
onto others—espe¬ 
cially the person 
you wronged. 


3. Make good. If 

material harm was 
done—say, puke 
on a Persian rug- 
clean it up or pay 
for it. If the damage 
is emotional (see 
“sexual relations”), 
list the steps you’re 
taking to ensure 
that it never hap¬ 
pens again. 
























Stop a Fight 



If you follow the advice of screen- 
writing guru Robert McKee, almost 
anything can be made into a great 
story—even, say, Slashdot, the site 
run by Rob Malda (aka CmdrTaco). 


ou need three 
people to break up 
a one-on-one fight: 
two to wrest the 
combatants apart and one 
to make sure that none of 
the fighters' friends jump 
into the fray. Don't throw 
any punches—you'll just 
aggravate the situation, 
and it'll likely get you sued (or bloodied). Approach 
your target from behind and apply a bear hug that 
immobilizes their arms. "You take out the arms, that 
usually stops the fighting right away," says Chris 
McGoey, president of McGoey Security Consulting, 
which advises nightclubs and bars. Once you've got 
your man's arms locked at his sides, ride him to the 
floor and keep him pinned until he stops squirming. 
Repeat calming things like, "It's over, chill out." Then 
hustle him away from the other combatant. 


1. Create a protagonist. CmdrTaco 
lives on Netopia, where his people, an 
enslaved race called the Bots, are forced 
to feed information into the Great OS. 


; 






3. Be sure to bave an antagonist. 

CmdrTaco fears the evil Regional 
Information Acquiring Agency (RIAA), 
which polices Netopia for rebels. 

4. Decide what the antagonist 
wants. The RIAA knows that the 
only way to keep the Bots enslaved is 
to stifle all attempts to share data. 

5. You need a conflict to drive 
the plot. CmdrTaco has to free the 
enslaved Bots or die. 

6. Don’t forget a beginning, a 

middle, and an end. CmdrTaco 
escapes the capital, Vistopolis (in a car 
chase you really have to see to believe). 
He then tells the Bots of Netopia to log 
on to the Great OS and simultaneously 
upload the most useless piece of data in 
the galaxy: Overwhelmed, the Great 

OS explodes, taking the RIAA with it. 





SCORE VENTURE CAPITAL 


ave AN idea. We’d say it has to be good, but many Web startups demonstrate 
otherwise. OB stick with what you know. If you’ve spent the past few years 
building MySpace plug-ins, don’t propose launching a chain of bowling alleys. 
MM spend an inordinate amount of time crafting your business plan’s execu¬ 
tive summary. It’s the first thing VCs read—and the last if it’s poorly written or long- 
winded. m^b search for VC firms that have recently funded startups similar 
to yours. Then hit those firms’ Web sites, where they’ll likely have instructions for 
submitting business plans. Don’t worry—the best do actually mine their slush piles. 
M )NCE invited to present your plan, remember that brevity is a virtue: Use 
no more than 30 PowerPoint slides, and keep your presentation under 45 min¬ 
utes. ^^M KNOW EXACTLY how much cash you need. "I always ask what they’re 
looking to raise,” says Skip Besthoff, a general partner at Castile Ventures. “If they 
give me a wishy-washy answer, then they haven’t thought their business through.” 

















GRIH LONER 


HflPPY-GO-LUCKY 
TERM PLRYER 


IN R COMMITTED 
RELATIONSHIP? 


IN RN 1 
RIRPLRNE? NO 


UITH 

MORE THRN 
ONE 

PARTNER? 


Just imagine all 

the shotgun seats 
and last beers that 
would be yours if 
you won every game 
of rochambeau. 
Impossible? Not 
according to Graham 
Walker, coauthor 
of The Official Rock 
Paper Scissors 
Strategy Guide. 


1. Play paper first. 

Rookies tend to lead 
with rock, so paper 
is the safest opener. 
(A savvy opponent 
will try the same, 
causing a tie.) If you 
win, claim victory; 
if not, start the next 
throw right away, 
because of course 
it’s two out of three. 


2. Exploit 
copycats. Casual 
players often 
switch to the object 
that just beat them. 
You can encourage 
them to do this 
by shouting, “Paper 
wins!” when you 
defeat their rock. 
Then throw scissors 
on the next round. 


3. Watch for 
doubles. People 
rarely throw the 
same hand three 
times in a row; if they 
play scissors twice, 
your next move is 
paper. Also, keep 
up the pace so they 
have less time to 
think and instead fall 
into patterns. 


NEXT HOW TO FAKE IT TILL YOU MAKE IT 


FIRE- TACTICAL 

FIGHTER ANYTHING 


ASTRONAUT ROCK STAR 


GOOD AT JOB 


THE REPUBLIC 


YOUR PRINCIPLES 


WON’T PLAY 
BY THE RULES 


□BSERUE/DEDUCE 




MASTER INTERACTION 
WITH OTHER HUMANS 




A5SEMBLE TEAM OF 
RAGTAG LOSERS 


ACQUIRE 

IMPLACABLE 

FOE 
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/CITY HRLL 
4 —. /weight 


HAUE SEX 


PREPARE 

WITTICISMS/ 

CATCHPHRASES 


(OUER 18) 


OUERCOME 

INSURMOUNTABLE 

ODDS 




PULL 
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CAF 
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FROM BANK 


5RUE COMMUNITY 
CENTER 
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STOP 

BRAGGING 
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SUSTAIN IT 
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DOMINATE 
YOUR SON’S 
PINEWOOD 
DERBY 


A father-son team miffing 
a three-legged race is one 
thing, but doing poorly at the 
Cub Scout pinewood derby? 
Welcome to loserville. Here’s 
how not to let the tyke down. 

1. Get good wheels. Buy two 
kits and cherry-pick the four 
tires with the least wobble. 

Put your two best rollers in 
the rear. Z. Polish the axles. 
Have the kid rub down the axles 
with sandpaper. Before the 
race, apply graphite to cut fric¬ 
tion. 3. Put some junk in 
the trunk. Cut the wood into 
an aerodynamic shape. Drill 
holes near the rear axle and 
add weight—ball bearings— 
until the car is just under the 
maximum-allowable 5 ounces. 
Prep the trophy case. 






Win at Rock Paper Scissors 


B §3 HI SB 2 













































It used to be all about the 
bling. Bui these days, 
you don’t have to be a high 
roller to score Cirque tix. 


Most casino freebies are doled 
out by formula. It comes down 
to the minutes and dollars you 
spend on the floor—all tracked on 
your “comp card.” Frank Scoblete, 
author of Beat the Craps Out of the Casinos, explains how to game the sys¬ 
tem. ► Team up with a friend. Register for your free comp cards at the play¬ 
er’s club desk under the same address; you may be able to combine your 
points. ► Use this equation to guesstimate how much you’d have to bet to 
“win” a buffet trip—or even the Real World Suite: Dollar value of comp = 
average bet x hours played x bets per hour x house edge x hotel return. (For 
the house edge, visit wizardofodds.com. The hotel return is 30 to 50 per¬ 
cent; the cheaper the joint, the lower it’ll be.) ► Idle time is your friend. 


Stay at the table during 
shuffles. Go to the loo 
mid-deck; when you 
return, tell the dealer 
you never jump in “mid¬ 
shoe.” ► After a few 
hours, ask the casino 
host to show you “the 
screen.” It’ll reveal the 
exact house edge and 
your bet rate. Plug ’em 
into the equation for 
more accurate results. 
































MORE HOW TO FAKE IT TILL YOU MAKE IT 


DRESS LIKE A HIPSTER 


What to wear 

in photos for your 
Facebook profile? 
You want to look 
stylish but not 
metro, casual but 
not sloppy. What 
you need is the 
perfect hipster T. 

Hipsters love 
ill-fitting garb, so 
head to the juniors’ 


department. You 
know you have the 
right size when 
your belly bulges 
out slightly. 

Hipsters also 
love irony. Pick 
a shirt with any 
of these cutesy 
themes: birds, 
monkeys, robots, 
bubbles. The more 


obscure your icon, 
the better. Or wear 
a Barack Obama 
shirt. The idea is 
to keep people 
guessing whether 
you’re serious. 

You never want 
to be seen in the 
same ’80s hair- 
band T as someone 
else, so if you can't 


find an unknown 
local designer, 
shop sites like 
Shirt.Woot.com 
and Threadless 
.com for limited 
runs. Or upload 
an original design 
to Shirtcity.com 
orSkreened.com, 
then destroy the 
JPEGfile. 


Twitter an 
Event You’re 
Not Even At 






ired contributing 
editor Mathew 
Honan pretended 
he was at South by South¬ 
west for three days. It was 
easy. His tips: Track the 
twitters of folks who are 
there, then retweet stuff 
they talk about. Read the 
live blogs of panel discus¬ 
sions and keynotes the sec¬ 
ond they happen. Consult 
online guides like Yelp for 
a taste of local flavor. Drop 
names. Focus on unverif i- 
able details. Honan twit¬ 
tered things like "Why are 
all these POOR PEOPLE on 
my plane—do not TOUCH 
my MacBook Air! No in¬ 
flight lattes? WTF?" People 
love fun-size controversy. 


A palmed twenty might get 
you backstage at the renaissance 
faire, but a more serious soiree 
requires planning. We tapped 
Scoobie Davis—a pro crasher 
who once made it partway down 
the red carpet at the Oscars—for 
advice, ^^b Call around. Find 
out who’s hosting. Make friends. 
Network. The more data you 
have, the better—both for get¬ 
ting in the door and getting out 
of j ams.«BB Design a badge. 
There’s no pass that Photoshop 
can’t forge. When Davis wanted 
in at a Sony Pictures film pre¬ 
miere, he studied the all-access 
badges on staffers manning 
the velvet ropes, then ran to 
Kinko’s and made one for him¬ 
self. Dress to ingress. 
“A cook’s outfit got me into The 
Matrix Revolutions after-party,” 
Davis says, “but I had a suit 
on underneath.” 



V//////////////////////////////^ 


Get a Plug on 
TechCrunch 


C 


Every morning, Michael Arrington spends three hours sifting through hundreds of pitches 
to TechCrunch, his blog about startups. Here's his advice on how to stand out:b> Casually 
mention you hold the women’s record for javelin in Tajikistan. People (especially 
women and minorities) with unusual backgrounds pique his interest—maybe enough to pro¬ 
pel him past paragraph one. ► Cozy up to his friends. Comment on their blogs. Meet them 
at industry events. An introduction from someone he trusts wins you a few extra seconds. 

► Get a pro to write your pitch. Arrington hearts good writing and catchy intros. Some¬ 
times all it takes is one great sentence. ► Minimize the chitchat. “It’s not like we’re going to 
be BFF,” he says. “Just get to the point.” > Then back off. If he doesn’t respond, don’t “check 
in” again and again. He’s just not that into you. Come back when you have a better idea. 
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Rule 
the VH1 
Airwaves 


• pining about pop 
culture is a great 
way to inject your¬ 
self into it, kick- 
starting your career. Paul 
Scheer parlayed a kabillion 
bits on Best Week Ever 
into roles on 30 Rock and 
MTV's Human Giant. His 
advice: Spend yoUr youth 
in front of the tube. Read 
20 to 30 blogs a day. Watch 
Tyra. Get giddy when Idol 
contestants flop. Know 
the plot and Cast of films 
like Beverly Hills Chihua¬ 
hua. Part of your soul will 
die in the process, but it'll 
regenerate when you land 
a gig on VH1. 



MAKE FRIENDS WITH CELEBRITIES 


s an ACTOR, WRITER, producer, and director, Michael Ian Black travels in many 
Hollywood circles. Along the way, he's mastered the art of making friends with 
celebrities. Here are his pointers, RESEARCH. The more you know about 

the star you want to meet, the better your chances of anticipating where they are 
likely to be. If your heart's desire is to meet Angelina Jolie, start hanging around 
African refugee camps. Eventually she will show up, and when she does, the two 
of you can commiserate about the world's inequities and what a loser Jennifer 
Aniston is. GIVE THEM STUFF. Try this: Buy a professional basketball team 

and then offer the star free courtside tickets. Celebrities love freebies. If a basket¬ 
ball team is too expensive, buy a hockey team earmark AN organ. This 

tactic is extreme but effective: Wait until your star requires, say, a kidney—and 
donate one of yours. Then part of you will always be part of them, which is kind 
of sweet. Besides, like I said, celebrities love freebies. 


Show Off Your 
Linux Skillz 


Execute any of these open source 
tricks and no one will have the 
slightest inkling that you actually 
failed comp-sci in junior college. 

BYPASS THE CORPORATE FIREWALL 

You’re sitting at work when you 
notice a bootleg of Tropic Thunder on 
BitTorrent. No problem: Run the BitTor- 
rent through your home PC and stream 
into your work rig. Enter this code into 
the terminal: ssh -R 7654:127.0.0.1:7654 
usemame@yourothermachine -N -D 
7777. Where it says “username,” plug 
in the username of your home machine. 
And swap “yourothermachine” for the 
IP address or hostname of that box. 

“-N -D” is the SOCKS proxy. Remember 
to set it as 127.0.0.1 at port 7777. And 
“7654” is the default port you want your 
Torrent program to run on. (Check it: 
You can also use this trick to run Fire- 
fox, AIM, and other apps that “hamper 
productivity.”) 


CREATE A FILE-SHARING NETWORK 
Your bud across the hall wants to see 
Tropic Thunder, too. If you and he are 
on networked machines, you can eas¬ 
ily send him the file. Type: scp localfile 
username(a)yourfriendsmachine 
:remotefile. In place of “remotefile,” 
enter the name of the file you want 
to send. Don't have the username and 
IP addy or host name of “yourfriends 
machine”? Set up an impromptu 
instant message client to get it. 

DIY IM 

If your Linux box can't load an IM 
client (or you want to converse off the 
grid), there's another way to become 
ping pals. You both need to be remotely 
logged into the same machine. Enter: 
write username. Sub your friend’s han¬ 
dle for “username” and start chatting 
away about how funny it was in Tropic 
Th under when Ben Stiller had both of 
his hands blown off. 





























Pretend to Be Working 


Contributors Erin Biba, Andrew Blum, Troy Brown¬ 
field, Patrick Di Justo, David Downs, Daniel Dumas, 
David Goldenberg, Lucas Graves, David S. Hirschman, 
Mathew Honan, Brendan I. Koerner, Steven Leckart, 
Nicole Lee, Adam Pash, Adam Rogers, Adrienne So, 


Saturdays at t Midnightemails.Thesearethesignsofdedicationthatmakecolleagues 

and clients think you’re a machine. Good thing you can fake them. ► Set email timers. Write your 
messages in advance, and Outlook will sneakily deliver them all day (and night) long. Just don’t 
initiate a conversation that will require you to reply. ► Disable autosignature. Your fancy hand¬ 
held can ping people from anywhere, but the “Sent from my iPhone/BlackBerry” footer is a tattle¬ 
tale. Reconfigure your gadget so your emails appear to come straight from your desktop> Tweak 
your IM settings. You want people to believe you are there, just way too busy to answer their 
petty questions. Disable the “idle” setting. Or better yet, change it to “on the phone." > Set the 
scene. Swing by your office in the morning to turn on the light and your monitor, place a cup of 
coffee on your desk, and throw a jacket over your chair. For the rest of the day, colleagues (and 
bosses) will think you’ve just stepped out. Cue the sound. Need to make a call? The screaming 
kids and barking dog are a dead giveaway you’re not in your cube. Download a soundtrack from 
Thriving Office and let keyboard clicks and ringing phones drown out the background noise. 


▼ 





Rachel Swaby, Jason Tanz, Will Tuttle 



i Bigu 

Sincerity 


Make eye contact. Nothing 
says sincere like a willingness 
to plumb the depths of your 
acquaintance’s soul. Break eye 
contact. Sometimes things get 
so astounding you just need to 
stare at the table for a minute 
to reevaluate your place in the 
universe. Overshare. Doesn’t 
matter if it’s relevant: A quick 
story about an event that 
changed your life will make it 
seem like you’re in really deep. 
Swivel your head. Nodding 
“yes” means “I get it, shut up.” 
But a slow “no” means “I can’t 
believe the fascinating things 
you’re telling me!” Lean back 
in your chair. This says you’re 
totally relaxed. You’re ready to 
hear some secrets. 
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The Mozilla CEO on his Firefox strategy, his Google gambit, and the perils of working with Apple, by Fred Vogelstein 







when mozilla released the Firefox browser in 2004, Microsoft's 
Internet Explorer dominated the market with a whopping 95 per¬ 
cent share. Now Firefox has 18 percent of the market and Apple's 
Safari has another 6 percent. Along the way, Wall Streeters began 
pressing Mozilla to go public (it won't) and Mozilla CEO John Lilly 
wowed scores of suits with his talks about how the open source 
project became a successful business. Just before the launch of 
Firefox 3 in June, w i r e d sat down with Lilly at his company head¬ 
quarters in Mountain View, California. 



What are the biggest changes 
in Firefox 3? 

It's got 15,000 improvements. 
It's more secure and easier 
to use. But, most important, 
it's two or three times faster. 
Think about all the programs 
we run in our browser now- 
like office software. When 
Firefox 2 was developed three 
years ago, we ran those appli¬ 
cations on our desktop. So 
in Firefox 3 we improved 
the JavaScript engine and 
changed the way the browser 
handles and allocates memory. 
Why did Firefox catch on in 
the first place, and how has it 
stolen users from Microsoft's 
Internet Explorer? 

When Firefox came out in 
2004, there wasn't much 
browser innovation happening 
at Microsoft. People used Fire¬ 
fox, saw it was really fast and 
liked the tabs, and stayed. 

Also, people now under¬ 
stand what we stand for—the 
participatory and open Web 
—and they like that. It's why 
we launched Firefox 3 in more 
than 45 languages. The idea 
that people worldwide can feel 
a sense of ownership about 
software that's initially only in 
English—like IE7—is bogus. 
That's nice, but it's not exactly a 
long-term strategic plan. Do you 
worry about competition from 
Apple now that it has enabled 
Safari on Windows? 

I used to work at Apple. I have 


an iPhone. But there are other 
ways of developing software. 
Instead of relying on indi¬ 
vidual brilliance, we rely on 
enabling a network around 
the world, like Wikipedia does. 
That's a different aesthetic. 

Is it an aesthetic or a rationali¬ 
zation for not producing well- 
designed products? 

It's an aesthetic. Apple is great 
if you like the way it comes. 
Firefox is great if you like to 
customize things. The focus is 
on how it lets you do what you 
want, not how it looks. 

Roughly 85 percent of your 
revenue comes from Google. 
What happens if Google decides 
to build its own browser? 

It's kind of a sucker's game 
to speculate about what 
Google's going to do. That said, 
it was the Google guys who 
approached us—not the other 
way around—because Fire¬ 
fox was a good browser. Our 
relationship will be just fine, 
as long as we build something 
that people give a damn about. 
Mozilla is a nonprofit founda¬ 
tion but also a for-profit 
startup. How does that work? 
We're like a university. We 
have a public mission—keep¬ 
ing the Web open—that we're 
supporting with economics. 
It's just that our competitors 
are all for-profit companies. 
Does the browser still matter 
now that users access the Net 
with different, non-browser- 


dependent devices, like 
Amazon.com's Kindle? 

That's a bogus argument. 
People have been saying for 
10 or 15 years that the PC is 
dead. Even with a good mobile 
device, I'll sit at my laptop 
when I'm near it because it's 
a better experience. 

But still an imperfect one. 

There are huge problems left 
to solve. If your data is in the 
cloud, how do you access it 
when you're offline? How do 
you display video without 
using proprietary technolo¬ 
gies? And then there's the 
whole mobile Web; I think 
it's not at all clear that it will 
look like the actual Web. 

Are you going to develop a ver¬ 
sion of Firefox for the iPhone? 
No. Apple makes it too hard. 
They say it's because of tech¬ 
nical issues—they don't want 
outsiders to disrupt the user 
experience. That's a business 
argument masquerading as 
a technological argument. 
We're focusing on more impor¬ 
tant stuff. The iPhone has 
been influential, but there's 
not that many of them. We're 
part of the LiMo Foundation— 
Linux on Mobile. The Razr V2 
is a LiMo phone, and you'll see 
more in the next year or so. 

Contributing editor fred 
vogelstein (fred_ 
vogelstein@wired.com) wrote 
about the iPhone in issue 16.02. 


photograph by Brigitte Sire 
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SEXY STRRS. 
BIG-NRME 
PRODUCERS. 
GREENSCREEN 
TRICKS. 
WRTCH OUT, 
RMRTEURS: 
HOLLYWOOD 
HRS FINRLLY 
FIGURED 
OUT HOW TO 
MRKE WEB 
UIDEO PRY. 


Mainstream producers hope 
well-known actors like Rosario 
Dawson will propel their Web 
series into the big time. 
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R QUINTESSENTIAL HOLLYWOOD MOMENT: 

a star on a soundstage, the focal point of every person and every 
piece of equipment in the room. The star on this particular Janu¬ 
ary day is Rosario Dawson, the 29-year-old actress who earned 
her cred as an Uzi-wielding prostitute in Sin City. She’s being 
filmed against a greenscreen in extreme close-up, highlight¬ 
ing her sculpted cheekbones and olive skin. “We’ve got this joke 
in vice,” she murmurs in a voice that’s uncommonly sultry for a 
police detective. “Love costs 10 bucks. True love costs 20.” *1 In her studded black 
tunic and high-heeled boots, Dawson is 

is staffed by a skeleton crew. And the parking lot outside? 
Barely big enough for 20 cars. «1 All of which can mean only 
one thing: another Web production. Two years after the suc¬ 
cess of Lonelygirll5 —the groundbreaking YouTube serial 
that turned out to be not the DIY diary of a 16-year-old girl 
but the work of three wannabe auteurs in Beverly Hills— 
Web video has finally captured Hollywood's imagination. 
Last year, former Disney chief Michael Eisner launched 
Prom Queen , a daily 90-second teen drama; Judd Apatow 
has joined Will Ferrell on Funny or Die, a sort of YouTube 


apparently Tinseltown’s idea of how to 
clean up the streets. “She looks like she 
can kick some ass,” observes Brent Fried¬ 
man, the chief screenwriter, who’s watch¬ 
ing ona nearby monitor. Buteventhough 
we’re in a Hollywood zip code, this is no 
film ortelevision shoot. The rented space 
looks more like an oversize garage than a 
studio soundstage. Instead of the usual 
army of grips and gaffers, the production 












for comedy; producers Ed Zwick and Mar¬ 
shall Herskovitz had a modest success with 
Quarterlife, a Web show about self-obsessed 
twentysomethings, only to see it flop on TV. 
But Gemini Division, the sci-fi serial Dawson 
is shooting today, will be the first Web series 
to feature a bona fide Hollywood star. 

Sure, the YouTube explosion was fueled 
by amateurs, but it will be showbiz profes¬ 
sionals who cash in on Web video. That's 
because most big corporate advertisers 
want a safe, predictable environment—not 
the latest YouTube one-off, no matter how 
viral. Once the major brands get on board, 
millions of ad dollars will follow. Which is 
why when the writers' strike idled most of 
Hollywood last winter, talent agents fielded 
calls from clients eager to try their hand. At 
the same time, the fact that a three-minute 
clip can be shot for as little as $2,000 means 
Web video will be more open to ambitious 
neophytes than television ever was—wit¬ 
ness the guys behind Lonelygirll5, who now 
have a second hit Web series called Kate- 
Modern and a deal to develop more for CBS. 

So far, however, this is a gold rush without 
any gold. Nobody knows how the business is 
supposed to work—what kind of stories to 
tell, whether to tell them in 90 seconds or 20 
minutes, whether to build a destination site 
or distribute episodes across the Net, howto 
generate revenue, how to do it all on a shoe¬ 
string. The Gemini team is betting they can 
figure it out. “People ask, ‘What's your business model?'" says the 
director, Stan Rogow, during a lull in the shoot. “And I say, ‘This 
morning's or this afternoon's?' It's only partly a joke." 

A wiry figure who wears his long silver hair brushed straight 
back, Rogow is dressed in softly faded jeans and an extravagantly 
collared white shirt open halfway to the waist, a set of aviator 
glasses tucked neatly into the V. In an earlier life he was “the king 
of tweens," the producer who made Lizzie McGuire for Disney and 
turned Hilary Duff into a star. Gemini Division is the first of eight 
Web serials he has in the works at Electric Farm Entertainment, 
the production company he's formed with Friedman, the writer, 
and Jeff Sagansky, a former copresident of Sony Pictures Enter¬ 
tainment and head of CBS Entertainment before that. 

Right now they need a distributor, and they've been talking with 
everyone from NBC Universal to MySpace about putting Gem¬ 
ini Division on their sites. Whoever they partner with would sell 
advertising and maybe even help fund the production. MySpace 
isn't offering money up front, but it does sell ads and split the rev¬ 
enue with producers. Eisner partnered with MySpace on Prom 
Queen, as did Herskovitz with Quarterlife, but Rogow is hoping 




Dawson and director 
Stan Rogow (far right) 
on the Gemini Division 
set. At right: scenes 
from the sci-fi thriller 
starring Dawson as 
detective Anna Diaz. 


for a more lucrative arrange¬ 
ment—which is why he has 
spent half the afternoon squir¬ 
ing around a pair of suits from 
NBC. The deal he's discussing 
would put Electric Farm well 
on its way to recouping the 
$1.75 million or so it will cost 
to make the 50 three-minute 
episodes Rogow plans to shoot. 

But the deal's not done yet. 

Meanwhile, Rogow has been 
talking with Cisco and a hand¬ 
ful of other companies about 
another way to make money: 
product placement. As a Buck Rogers-style serial set “five min¬ 
utes in the future," the show presents many possibilities for tech 
companies. Dawson's smartphone, for instance, is the aperture 
through which we see the entire series. She talks urgently into the 
device throughout each episode, sending the feed to someone—we 
don't know whom—and occasionally holding it up to capture what's 
going on around her. It's a prominent branding opportunity for any 
handset maker willing to plunk down the money. 

Like Prom Queen and Lonelygirll5, Gemini Division is essentially a 
female first-person confessional—in this case, a confessional about 
biotech run wild. Dawson plays Anna Diaz, a New York City detec¬ 
tive having a crazy fling with a guy who's tall, blond, and ripped. 
By episode 4, the one they're shooting now, he has spirited her off 
to Paris for a romantic getaway, but she realizes something isn't 
right. Like, what's with the orange ring he left around the bathtub? 
“I really do love Nick," Dawson confides to the camera. “But being 
a cop, you get cynical. And you learn to trust your gut." 

For the next scene, two crew members wheel a queen-size bed 
into place. Justin Hartley, the 6'3" Smallville actor who plays Nick, 
is lolling on the bed in his boxer shorts, sporting six-pack abs and a 
bright orange belly button. The script calls for Anna to come out in 
a sexy black negligee and climb into bed with him. The sound man 
cues up Marvin Gaye's “Let's Get It On." Everybody laughs. 

For Anna, romance has given way to suspicion: first the orange 
tub ring and now, as she settles reluctantly into Nick's arms, his 
orange navel. If the camera were to pan a little wider, it would 
also catch two grips crouching behind the headboard to keep 
the bed from sliding across the set. Rogow smiles ruefully at the 
amateurishness of it all. “I think we should keep those guys in the 
background," he quips. “It's a nice touch." 
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Two years ago, when LonelygirI15 first showed that a scripted 
Web-only serial could attract a sizable audience, most people in 
show business thought of the Web as a promotional vehicle—if 
they thought of it at all. Then a couple of major players caught the 
bug. Michael Eisner was one; another was Jeff Sagansky, who was 
investing in small production companies like the one that makes The 
Tudors for Showtime. Web video was uncharted territory: no rules, 
limitless potential. “We're at the vanguard of something that can 
explode,” Sagansky declares a few weeks after the January shoot. A 
trim 56-year-old, he's seated in his elegantly appointed town house 
on Manhattan's Upper East Side. “You know TV; it's been around in its 
present form since Hill Street Blues,” the '80s ensemble show that's 
still the template for most drama series. “But this is all new.'' 

Fans of Mad Men, Weeds, and Battlestar Galactica may think 
television has entered a new golden age, but many in the business 
see a medium in decline. TV programs used to be made by indepen¬ 
dent production companies. Now, with few exceptions, a handful of 
giant media conglomerates own the networks that air the shows, 
the film studios that make the shows, and the shows themselves. 
Network suits tell the producers what to do, and when it doesn't 
work—which is most of the time—they cancel the show. The Web 
puts power back in the hands of the creators: Producers own their 
shows and answer only to themselves. If they develop spinoffs for 
television, videogames, or the movies, they're well positioned to 
retain control when a property migrates to other media. That's why 
everyone took note of the deal NBC made last year to air Quarter- 
life in prime time. For the first time in memory, the producers of a 
TV show got full ownership and creative control. 

There's a downside, of course. Top writer-producers in televi¬ 
sion live like pampered pets, the kind that get caviar for breakfast. 
To succeed online, they'll have to be as entrepreneurial as anyone 
in Silicon Valley. Instead of pulling in millions a year, they'll be 
scrambling for nickels and dimes. No surprise, then, that some of 
them think of Web video as a sort of farm club for TV: Why spend 
$2 million to make a half-hour pilot when you can shoot some high- 
quality Web episodes at $10,000 to $30,000 a pop, post them online 
to build buzz, string them together to make a series, and then port 
the whole thing back to television, where the real money is? 

Quarterlife looked like the perfect prototype. Its episodes even 


happened to be seven to 10 minutes long, the typical interval between 
commercial breaks on TV. But while it did OK online, garnering some 
6 million views after its November launch, its premiere on NBC drew 
only 3.9 million viewers—an all-time low for the network in that 
slot. When it was summarily canceled, Herskovitz was stunned. Not 
Sagansky. “This is a whole new medium/' he says. “To think it's going 
to fix the old medium is a warped way of looking at things.'' 

Not that anyone yet has a recipe for success online. “We know 
that the Internet is about short-form entertainment/' Sagansky 
says. “And most of it is personally narrated/' as Lonelygirll5 was. 
Other people, Eisner among them, will tell you that Web video isn't 
about Hollywood stars like Dawson, that this medium is for regu¬ 
lar people. But the truth is that nobody really knows what form 
Web video will eventually take. The technology that has made it 
possible—broadband Internet connections, more-efficient data 
compression, ever-cheaper storage and servers, hi-res computer 
and smartphone screens—could seem ludicrously primitive before 
long. In 1908, movies were 10 minutes long because that's all you 
could get on a reel of film, and the actors who appeared in them were 
anonymous. Movies as we know them were still years away. 

Sometimes even Rosario Dawson wonders if people want to 
see a Hollywood star in a Web serial. “The thing that's succeeded on 
the Web—besides, obviously, porn—is people themselves/’ she says 
over lunch. She's on a break from shooting the DreamWorks thriller 
Eagle Eye with Shia LaBeouf; soon she'll start rehearsals for Seven 
Pounds, a Sony film in which she plays a desperately ill heart patient 
Will Smith falls in love with. “They're putting up their own stuff— 
really off the cuff, no money involved. So we're taking a huge risk. 
But it's exciting to be part of something new. Even if we mess it up, 
we were the first, you know? That's kind of awesome in itself.'' 

But if casting Dawson was a break from the nascent conventions 
of Web video, the format of Gemini Division is not. It isn't just that 
this is short-attention-span entertainment. It's that, like Lonely,girll5 
and Prom Queen and even such TV shows as Lost and Heroes, Gemini 
Division is designed to involve the audience in ways that more closely 
resemble videogames than conventional narrative drama. 

That's no coincidence. A seasoned film and television writer, Fried¬ 
man left Hollywood three years ago for Electronic Arts, where he 


PRIME TIME ON THE NEB 

Some big names in entertainment are turning to Web video. Here’s a sneak preview 
of what to watch for in the coming months. —F.R. 




The 

Awesomes 

Can a team of 
superheroes 
rebuild after its 
founder retires? 
An animated 
comedy from Sat¬ 
urday Night Live’s 
Seth Meyers. 


Back on 
Topps 

Comedians Randy 
and Jason Sklar, 
heirs to the Topps 
baseball card 
empire, discover 
that Michael Eis¬ 
ner has taken 
over the company. 


Blah, 

Blah, Blah 

Ashton Kutcher 

does an animated 
gossip show. Live 
from the bedroom, 
cohosts Britney, 
Tiffany, and 
Krystie scoop 
the poop. 



Blood Cell 

Lonelygirll5's 
Jessica Rose 
stars in a thriller 
about kidnapping 
and mobile tele¬ 
phony. Eduardo 
Rodriguez ( Curan - 
dero) directs. 



Carpet Bros 

With David Spade 
as the carpet 
king of Rancho 
Cucamonga, the 
hapless also-rans 
of Carpet Galaxy 
don't stand a 
chance. 


Men 

With Guns: 
Assassin 

Oz creator Tom 
Fontana takes us 
into a secret orga¬ 
nization out to 
improve society 
through judicious 
assassination. 



The Line 

Weeks before 
the premiere of 
the ultimate sci- 
fi/fantasy flick, 
SNL’s Bill Hader 
gets in line with 
a couple of bud¬ 
dies and a change 
of clothes. 










wrote the best-selling Command & Conquer 3: Tiberium Wars and 
the soon-to-be-released Tiberium. At EA, he had to relearn script¬ 
writing, because the conventions of TV don't work in interactive 
media. In a one-hour drama, he explains, “you put the characters 
together over some beers and let them bring out the plot. It's exposi¬ 
tion disguised as dialog." But games dispense with the entire first act, 
the part that sets the plot in motion. “When the story begins, you're 
in-world—you have a gun, all hell is breaking loose, and your job as 
a player is to stay alive and figure out where you are." Web video 
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gets subjected to that same compression algorithm. “We're starting 
every episode with Anna on the run," Friedman says. “She's already 
in the second act—the part where everything goes wrong." 

But Friedman's ambition is to merge television with videogames 
in a form of storytelling that engages audience members on multiple 
levels—and not just with the narrative but with each other. So while 
Anna dodges “sims" (simulated life-forms, with their telltale orange 
stigmata) and agents from the mysterioso outfit known as Gemini 
Division, fans will be able to log on to the show's Web site and get 
transmissions from Anna's partner in the police department. Users 
will be recruited as Gemini agents themselves, at which point they 
can talk with other agents—er, users—by webcam. “I think this is 
where entertainment is heading," he says, 'fit's where I want enter¬ 
tainment to head, because that's what I want to experience." 

Rogow and Friedman first tried this approach to storytelling in an 
earlier Web effort, an animated serial called Afterworld. Developed 
just after Lonelygirll5 made such a splash , Afterworld was where they 
met Rosario Dawson. Dawson is a comics geek, and as a favor to a 
comics writer she knew who was working on Afterworld, she agreed 
to do a voice-over for one of the characters. Rogow asked her about 
doing a video series based on Occult Crimes Taskforce, a comic she 
had helped create. That didn't happen because a film deal was already 
in the works. But a couple of months later, Rogow called to say they 
were developing Gemini Division. It had been written for a male lead, 
but they were thinking of reworking it for her. They would make her 
in the production and give her a cut of any profits. 

Dawson had already signed on to play a military investigations 
officer in Eagle Eye, and her character in Occult Crimes Taskforce 



is also a detective. “When Stan told me I'd be playing an officer in 
Gemini Division, I was like, you know, this is going to seem weird." 
Even so, she liked the idea. She'd been acting for a dozen years, ever 
since she was discovered on the stoop of her parents' squat on Man¬ 
hattan's Lower East Side and cast in Larry Clark's Kids. “Normally 
at this point it starts to get stagnant," she says. “You're worrying 
about looking older, are they going to like you anymore. But I'm 
more going, what new can I do? I'd rather put myself into the fray 
than sit back and go, well, I played it safe." 

On a sunny afternoon in March, Rogow pulls 
his black Porsche SUV to the curb, collects a ticket 
from the valet, and walks briskly into the Creative 
Artists Agency building on LA's Avenue of the 
Stars. Perfectly framed in an enormous glass wall 
is the Hollywood sign, 8 miles away. Rogow is here 
to meet with Anita Lawhon, the Cisco executive 
in charge of entertainment partnerships. This is 
crunch time for Gemini Division, the weeks when 
everything—advertising, distribution, financing, 
production—must come together. On a table in 
the vast marble reception zone sits this morning's 
Daily Variety, “changes to biz give town the 
jitters," reads the front-page headline. 

Today, Rogow is focused on how to get that busi¬ 
ness model working. It's going well—so well that 
Herskovitz recently met with his C AA agents to learn 
how Electric Farm is doing it. Cisco is key. Those 
Gemini Division agents are going to wield some 
pretty cool tech, much of it—thanks to a deal brokered by CAA—actual 
products from Cisco: a video surveillance system that sends an alert 
when someone penetrates the wrong sector; digital billboards that 
can be reprogrammed on the fly; Telepresence, a teleconferencing 
system with life-size video so hi-def it makes virtual meetings seem 
almost real. In the past few weeks, similar deals have been cut with 
Acura, Intel, Microsoft, and UPS. “In a cold business sense," Rogow 
confides, “this show is a self-financing marketing vehicle." 

Settling into an all-white conference room, Rogow tells Lawhon 
they think it would be cool to show Telepresence on a private jet. 
“You think Rosario's at a table on the plane talking to people," he 
explains, “and we pull back and reveal they're not there." 

Lawhon isn't sure—after all, Telepresence isn't being marketed 
for private jets, and the goal here is to show Cisco's products as 
they're actually used. She'll check. “But if you could look at other 
insertion opportunities..." 

“Like putting it in an office? Absolutely." 

Rogow is thrilled with Cisco's digital signs, which can be remotely 
programmed to display anything you want—like a coded message 
for Anna. “Which is, I think, why you really invented it: for super¬ 
spies to get secret messages in malls," he quips. “We think that's 
real cool." He's equally happy with the surveillance system, which 
can send Anna a digital alert on her smartphone. “But we want to 
make sure we've got the Cisco logo in a prominent position," Lawhon 
points out. The days when product placement meant going full fron¬ 
tal on a Coke can are supposed to be over, but the client still has to 
get something in exchange for its six-figure fee. “That's why I love 
being able to see the script," she says. I continued on page 149 
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The Gene Collector 
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George Church 

is sequencing the 
DNA of 100,000 
volunteers— 
and asking them 
some extremely 
detailed questions. 
How the Personal 
Genome Project 
could unlock the 
mysteries of life. 

BY THOMAS GOETZ 
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george church is dyslexic, narcoleptic, and a vegan. He 
is married with one daughter, weighs about 210 pounds, and has 
worn a pioneer-style bushy beard for decades. He has elevated lev¬ 
els of creatine kinase in his blood, the consequence of a heart attack. 
He enjoys waterskiing, photography, rock climbing, and singing 
in his church choir. His mother's maiden name is Strong. He was 
born on August 28,1954. 

If this all seems like too much information, well, blame Church him¬ 
self. As the director of the Lipper Center for Computational Genetics 
at Harvard Medical School, he has a thing about openness, and this 
information (and plenty more, down to his signature) is posted 
online at arep.med.harvard.edu/gmc/pers.html. By putting it out 
there for everyone to see, Church isn't just baiting identity thieves. 
He's hoping to demonstrate that all this personal information—even 
though we consider it private and somehow sacred—is actually fairly 
meaningless, little more than trivia. “The average person shouldn't 
be interested in this stuff," he says. “It's a philosophical exercise 
in what identity is and why we should care about that." 

As Church sees it, the only real utility to his personal information 
is as data that reflects his phenotype—his physical traits and char¬ 
acteristics. If your genome is the blueprint of your genetic poten¬ 
tial written across 6 billion base pairs of DNA, your phenome is the 
resulting edifice, how you actually turn out after the environment has 
had its say, influencing which genes get expressed and which traits 
repressed. Imagine that we could collect complete sets of data— 
genotype and phenotype—for a whole population. You would very 
quickly begin to see meaningful and powerful correlations between 
particular genetic sequences and particular physical characteristics, 
from height and hair color to disease risk and personality. 

Church has done more than imagine such an undertaking; he has 
launched it: The Personal Genome Project, an effort to make those 
correlations on an unprecedented scale, began last year with 10 
volunteers and will soon expand to 100,000 participants. It will 
generate a massive database of genomes, phenomes, and even 
some omes in between. The first step is to sequence 1 percent of 
each volunteer's genome, focusing on the so-called exome—the 
protein-coding regions that, Church suspects, do 90 percent of 


the work in our DNA. It's a long way from sequencing all 6 billion 
nucleotides—the As, Ts, Gs, and Cs—of the human genome, but 
even so, cataloging 60 million bits multiplied by 100,000 individu¬ 
als is an audacious goal. 

The PGP stands as the tent pole of what Church calls his “year of 
convergence," the moment when his 30 years as a geneticist, a tech¬ 
nologist, and a synthetic biologist all come together. The project is 
a proof of concept for the Polonator G.007, the genetic-sequencing 
instrument developed in Church's lab that hit the market this spring. 
And the PGP will also put Church's expertise in synthetic biology to 
use, reverse engineering volunteers' skin cells into stem cells that 
could help diagnose and treat disease. If the convergence comes off 
as planned, the PGP will bring personal genomics to fruition and our 
genomes will unfold before us like road maps: We will peruse our 
DNA like we plan a trip, scanning it for possible detours (a predis¬ 
position for disease) or historical markers (a compelling ancestry). 

Bringing the genome into the light, Church says, is the great project 
of our day. “We need to inspire our current youth in a way that outer 
space exploration inspired us in 1960," he says. “We're seeing signs 
that knowing about our inner space is very compelling." 

To Church, who built his first computer at age 9 and taught him¬ 
self three programming languages by 15, all of this is unfolding 
according to the same laws of exponential progress that have pro¬ 
pelled digital technologies, from computer memory to the Internet 
itself, over the past 40 years: Moore's law for circuits and Metcalfe's 
law for networks. These principles are now at play in genetics, 
he argues, particularly in DNA sequencing and DNA synthesis. 

Exponentials don't just happen. In Church's work, they proceed 
from two axioms. The first is automation, the idea that 
by automating human tasks, letting a computer or a 
machine replicate a manual process, technology becomes 
faster, easier to use, and more popular. The second is 
openness, the notion that sharing technologies by 
distributing them as widely as possible with minimal 
restrictions on use encourages both the adoption and 
the impact of a technology. 

“I always tell people, your biggest problem in life is 
not going to be hiding your stuff so nobody steals it," 

Church says. “It's going to be getting anybody to ever 
use it. Start hiding it and that decreases the probability 
to almost zero." 

For most of his career, Church has been known as a bril¬ 
liant technologist, more behind-the-scenes tinkerer than 
scientific visionary. Though he was part of the group that 
kicked off the Human Genome Project, he's far less known than sci¬ 
entists like Francis Collins or J. Craig Venter, who took the stage at 
the end. His obscurity is due partly to his style. He talks about his 
accomplishments with a certain detachment that one might mistake 
for ambivalence. “He's not without ego; it's just a different sort of 
ego," says entrepreneur Esther Dyson, a friend and one of the first 10 







PGP volunteers. "Everything is a 
subject of his intellectual curios¬ 
ity including himself.” 

His low profile may be the 
result of his tendency to get too 
far ahead of the curve, working a 
decade or two ahead of his field— 
so far that even the experts don't 
always get what he's talking 
about. "Lots of George's work 
is so advanced it's not ready to 
become standard,” says Drew 
Endy, a professor of bioengineer- 


■ Inside the Personal Genome Project 

The project will turn information from 100,000 subjects into a huge database that can 
reveal the connections between our genes and our physical selves. Here’s how. —'T.G. 



1. Entrance 
Exam 

Volunteers take 
a quiz to show 
genetic liter¬ 
acy. One ques¬ 
tion: How many 
chromosomes 
do unfertilized 
human egg cells 
contain? a) 11, 
b) 22, c) 23, 
d) 46, ore) 92? 
(Answer: c.) 

Only those 
with a perfect 
score proceed, 
but retests are 
allowed. 



2. Data 
Collection 

Volunteers sign 
an “open con¬ 
sent” form 
acknowledging 
that their infor¬ 
mation, though 
anonymized, will 
be accessible by 
others. They fill 
out their pheno¬ 
type traits, list¬ 
ing everything 
from waist size 
to diet habits. 
Suitable respon¬ 
dents go onto 
the next step. 


/ 


3. Sample 
Collection 

Volunteers hit 
the medical cen¬ 
ter, where they 
are interviewed 
by an MD. Then a 
technician draws 
some blood, 
gathers a saliva 
sample, and 
takes a punch of 
skin. Don’t worry: 
It hurts about 
as much as a 
bee sting. 


Jinn 

Mm 


4. Lab Work 

The tissues 
are sent to a 
biobank, where 
DNA is extracted 
from the blood. 
One percent of 
it—the exome— 
is sequenced. 
Meanwhile, 
bacteria DNA 
is extracted 
from the saliva 
and sequenced 
to reveal the 
volunteer’s 
microbiome. 



5. Research 

Now the fun part: 
Crunching the 
numbers. PGP 
scientists and 
other research¬ 
ers start work¬ 
ing with the data 
assembled from 
100,000 individu¬ 
als to investigate 
potential links 
between pheno¬ 
types and geno¬ 
types. The team 
will look for pat¬ 
terns and statis¬ 
tically significant 
anomalies. 



6. Sharing 

The volunteers 
get access to 
not only the raw 
data from their 
genome, but 
anything the 
research team 
gleans from 
their informa¬ 
tion. Insights—a 
newly discovered 
cancer risk, for 
example—are 
posted in a volun¬ 
teer’s file, which 
they’ll be free to 
share with other 
PGP participants. 


ing at Stanford and cofounder with Church of Codon Devices, a including Phillips Academy, a prep school in nearby Andover, Massa- 
synthetic-biology startup. "He's perfectly happy to spin out tons of chusetts. The terminal—not much more than a teletype machine, 
ideas and see what might stick. It's high-throughput screening for really—sat in the basement of the school's math building, forgotten 


technology and science. That's not the way most people work.” until the next fall, when a young George Church showed up for his 


But thanks to the PGP, the Polonator, and the fact that the rest of 
the world is finally starting to understand what he's been talking 
about, Church's obscurity is coming to an end. He sits on the advi¬ 
sory board of more than 14 biotech companies, including personal 
genomics startup 23andMe and genetic testing pioneer DNA Direct. 
He has also cofounded four companies in the past four years: Codon 
Devices, Knome, LS9, and Joule Biosciences, which makes biofuels 
from engineered algae. Newsweek recently tagged him as one of the 
10 Hottest Nerds ("whatever that means,” Church laughs). 


freshman year and began asking whether there was a computer on 
campus. Someone pointed Church to the basement. "There wasn't 
even a chair in the room. I had used a typewriter before, but never a 
teletype. And so I just started pressing keys,” Church recalls. "Even¬ 
tually I hit Return, and it came back with 'What?' And so I started 
typing in stuff like crazy and hitting Return. And it kept coming 
back with 'What?' At that point, I was pretty convinced it wasn't a 
human, but it was actually talking in words. So I just hadn't asked 
the right question or given the right answer.” 


For someone who has spent his whole career ahead of his time, Soon, Church found a book on Basic. "I was just sailing,” he says, 

he is suddenly very much a man of the moment. He spent endless hours in that basement—he eventually borrowed 

a chair—and taught himself the intricacies of coding, learning to 


program in Basic, Lisp, and Fortran. Indeed, thinking in code came 


MOST HISTORIANS WOULD CITE 

Prague or Paris or Berkeley as the 
intellectual hub of the 1960s, but 
for people interested in computers, 
there was no place so significant as 
Hanover, New Hampshire. There, at 
Dartmouth College, an experiment 
in time-share computing was flour¬ 
ishing. Developed by professors 
John Kemeny and Thomas Kurtz, 
the Dartmouth Time-Sharing 
■ System let students remotely 

access the power of a mainframe computer to do calculations 

■ * ■ 

for mathematics or science assignments or to play a simulated 
game of college football. It ran on an easy-to-learn, intuitive pro- 
" gram that Kemeny and Kurtz called Basic. 

■ In 1967, the DTSS transitioned to a more-powerful GE-635 machine 

and offered remote terminals to 33 secondary schools and colleges, 



so naturally to Church that he stopped going to his classes (a habit 
that would later get him kicked out of graduate school at Duke) and 
taught the computer linear algebra instead. 

It turns out that learning howto write code—change it, hit Return, 
see what it will do—was ideal training for Church's eventual career 
in computational biology. "That's how we reverse engineer things 
like E. coli —you change something, and you see how it behaves,” 
he says. "Little did I know that 30 years later, we would use almost 
exactly the same operations to optimize metabolic networks.” 

Church first hit on the power of computation to automate biol¬ 
ogy in the mid-'70s when he was in graduate school at Harvard. At 
the time, he was working on recombinant DNA, a then-new tech¬ 
nique to splice a gene from one organism into another. Identifying 
a sequence of 80 or so base pairs of genetic code was a slow, tedious 
process. "You had to literally read off the bases and write them on 
a piece of paper, one by one,” Church says. "So I wrote a sequence¬ 
reading program that would crunch it out. When the senior gradu¬ 
ate student heard I had automated that, he said, 'What do you want 
to do that for? That's the only fun part.' ” 

By 1980, when Church's adviser, Wally Gilbert, won the Nobel 
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Prize for DNA sequencing techniques, the process was still slow and 
expensive, executing one DNA strand at a time. So Church began 
working on one of his earlier targets for automation. His idea was 
to sequence several strands together by combining them into a 
single sample mixture. He called it multiplexing, drawing an anal¬ 
ogy to signal multiplexing in electronics, in which more than one 
signal flows through a current at the same time. Church thought 
most of the work could even be integrated into one device rather 
than numerous machines. 

It was a provocative idea, 
not just because he was sub¬ 
stituting several human 
tasks for machine-driven 
ones, but also because he 
didn't make the usual false 
promise that technology 
would simplify the process. 

On the contrary, multiplex¬ 
ing would be complicated, 

Church maintained. But tech¬ 
nology was up to the task. 

Four years later, Church 
was invited to present his 
work on multiplexing at a 
small meeting in Alta, Utah. The Department of Energy had gath¬ 
ered about 20 scientists to mull over one question for five days: How 
might recent advances in genetics be used to measure an increase 
in genetic mutations arising from radiation exposure, as in Hiro¬ 
shima? The group quickly reached the conclusion that technology 


circa 1984 couldn't answer that question. Meanwhile, they still 
had several more days in the mountains. “There were a bunch of 
us there who could talk about genomics as if it were an engineer¬ 
ing exercise. And then we said, well, as a kind of booby prize, we 
could think of other things you could do," Church recalls, “like, say, 
sequencing the human genome." 

Though Church was almost entirely unknown before the meet¬ 
ing, his presentation on multiplex sequencing methods stole the 
show. When he fell into a huge snow drift dur¬ 
ing a break one afternoon, one participant 
worried that the future of sequencing had 
disappeared with him. 

That Alta brainstorm would become the 
Human Genome Project—the effort, adopted by 
the National Institutes of Health, to sequence 
one human genome for $3 billion within 15 
years. However audacious the HGP seemed, 
Church was disappointed by it almost from 
the start. “We could have said our goal was to 
get everybody's genome for some affordable 
price," he says, “and one genome would be a 
milestone" on the way toward that goal. 

The HGP also played it safe with its choice 
of technology. Despite the promise of Church's 
multiplexing system, the HGP instead used a more established 
instrument manufactured by Applied Biosystems, based on a tech¬ 
nique developed by biochemist Frederick Sanger. As Church saw 
it, this meant that the project had failed to put its $3 billion toward 
improving the state of the art. Even worse, the HGP consumed so 


Church 
invented 
a faster, 
cheaper 
way to 
decode 
DNA. 
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many of the resources available to the field of genetics that it effec¬ 
tively locked that state of the art into 1980s technology. 

The result was nearly two decades of inertia. It wasn't until 2005, 
when the Human Genome Project was complete and new goals were 
put forth, that Church finally perfected the multiplexing approach 
he had presented 20 years earlier at Alta. In a paper published in 
Science , Church demonstrated a technique that could analyze mil¬ 
lions of sequences in one run (Sanger's method could handle just 96 
strands of DNA at a time). And Church's method not only accelerated 
the process, it made it far cheaper, too, elegantly demonstrating 
the power of automation to drive exponential advances and 
bring down costs. Church's approach, and a competing inno¬ 
vation developed by 454 Life Sciences that same year, inaugu¬ 
rated the second generation of sequencing, now in full swing. 

In the past three years, more companies have joined the 
marketplace with their own instruments, all of them driving 
toward the same goal: speeding up the process of sequenc¬ 
ing DNA and cutting the cost. Most of the second-generation 
machines are priced at around $500,000. This spring, Church's 
lab undercut them all with the Polonator G.007—offered at 
the low, low price of $150,000. The instrument, designed and 
fine-tuned by Church and his team, is manufactured and sold 
by Danaher, an $11 billion scientific-equipment company. The 
Polonator is already sequencing DNA from the first 10 PGP 
volunteers. What's more, both the software and hardware 
in the Polonator are open source. In other words, any com¬ 
petitor is free to buy a Polonator for $150,000 and copy it. The 
result, Church hopes, will be akin to how IBM's open-archi¬ 
tecture approach in the early '80s fueled the PC revolution. 

In the sequencing game, though, the cost of the machine is only half 
the equation. The more telling expense is the operating cost, partic¬ 
ularly the cost of sequencing entire human genomes. Executives at 
454 estimate that their latest machine can pull off a whole genome 
sequence for $200,000. Applied Biosystems claims its instrument 
has completed a genome for just $60,000. Church maintains that, 
while the Polonator isn't up to whole-genome reads, it is clocking 
in at about one-third the cost of Applied Biosystems' estimate. A 
whole sequence from Knome, the retail genomics firm cofounded 
by Church, goes for $350,000. (It's worth noting that these figures 
are only roughly comparable, since each company uses slightly dif¬ 
ferent quality measures and specifications.) 

As these numbers continue to drop, the mythical $1,000 genome 
comes ever closer. Sequencing a human genome for $1,000 is the 
somewhat arbitrary benchmark for true personalized genom¬ 
ics—when the science could become a component of standard 
medical care. An important catalyst in achieving that point is the 
Archon X Prize for Genomics, which is offering $10 million to the 
team that can sequence 100 complete genomes in 10 days for less 
than $10,000 each. As of June, seven teams, including Church's 
lab, had entered the competition. Church, who served for a time 
on the advisory board of the contest, says that the prize will drive 
costs down further and help publicize the potential of personal¬ 
ized whole-genome sequencing. 

That's important because Church hopes the Polonator and other 
next-generation instruments will inspire a new generation of smaller 
labs to begin work in personal genomics, as well as other genetic 
sciences. Already, the onslaught of technology has jump-started 


new projects, like sequencing part of the Neanderthal genome, 
examining extremophile microbes in old California iron mines, and 
studying the regenerative properties of the salamander. In medi¬ 
cine, cheaper sequencing has enabled research into drug-resistant 
tuberculosis; the genetics of breast, lung, and other cancers; and 
the DNA architecture of schizophrenics. 

But if the Polonator is going to lead that charge, it has to work— 
and work on a massive scale. And that means passing a major test: 
successfully sequencing the 100,000 exomes in the PGP. 



all of us know our height, weight,"and eye color. Fewer of 
us know our arm span or resting blood pressure. But whcFamong 
us knows the direction of our hair whorls or the Gell-Coombs type 
of our allergies? This is the level of detail that the PGP requires the 
100,000 volunteers to reveal about themselves, a list staggering in 
its exhaustiveness. The PGP will tally head circumferences, injuries, 
chin clefts and cheek dimples, whether volunteers can roll their 
tongues or hyperflex their joints, whether they dislike hot climates 
or are hot tempered, if they've often been exposed to power lines 
or wood dust or diesel exhaust or textile fibers. The project ques¬ 
tionnaire asks how many meals they eat a day and whether they 
prefer their food fried, broiled, or barbecued. It even demands to 
know how much television they watch. And, of course, PGP volun¬ 
teers will hand over most aspects of their medical history, from 
vaccines to prescriptions. 

This phenotype data will be integrated with a volunteer's genomic 
information, then combined with statistics from all the other sub¬ 
jects to create a potent database ripe for interrogation. In contrast 
to the heavy lifting that genetic research requires now—each study 
starts from scratch with a new hypothesis and a fresh crop of sub¬ 
jects, consent forms, and tissue samples—the PGP will automate 
the research process. Scientists will simply choose a category of 
phenotype and a possible genetic correlation, and statistically signi¬ 
ficant associations should flow out of the data like honey from a 
hive. A genetic predisposition for colon cancer, for instance, might 
be found to lead to disease only in connection with a diet high in 
barbecued foods, or a certain form of heart disease might be associ¬ 
ated with a particular gene and exposure | continued on page 148 
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actual machine 
used in the 1983 
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boy and a relationship he had with a great 
scientist named Falken, who was basi¬ 
cally Stephen Hawking. 


In 1979, WalterParkes, the future head 
of Dream Works Pictures, was a young 
screenwriter with the outlines of an idea 
he'd developed with Lawrence Lasker, a 
script reader at Orion Pictures. Called 
The Genius, it was a character film 
about a dying scientist and the only 
person in the world who understands 
him—a rebellious kid who's too smart 
for his own good. The idea of featur¬ 
ing computers and computer networks 
would come later. 


Lasker For me, the inspiration for the 
project was a TV special Peter Ustinov did 
on several geniuses, including Hawking. 
I found the predicament Hawking was in 
fascinating—that he might one day fig¬ 
ure out the unified field theory and not 
be able to tell anyone, because of his pro¬ 
gressive ALS. So there was this idea that 
he'd need a successor. And who would 
that be? Maybe this kid, a juvenile delin¬ 
quent whose problem was that nobody 
realized he was too smart for his envi¬ 
ronment. That resonated with Walter. 
So I said, let's actually go talk to people 
about how a kid could get in trouble and 
get discovered by a brainy scientist and 
take it from there. 


Walter Parkes Screenwriter 
WarGames is looked upon as technologi¬ 
cally prescient, but we actually started 
off with a concept that had nothing to 
do with technology. 


Lawrence Lasker Screenwriter 
We were complete newbies. In 1979, we 
didn't even know that home computers 
could hook up to other computers. 


Parkes Before our conversation, the 
Falken character was just a way to access 
the adult side of the movie. It wasn't even 
much about computers yet. 


Peter Schwa YtZ Futurist, creative 
consultant 

I spent 10 years at the Stanford Research 
Institute, from 1972 to the end of 1981. 
That's where all this began. Walter and 
Larry came to SRI with a script idea 
called The Genius. And it was about a 


Schwartz made the connection between 
youth, computers, gaming, and the mil¬ 
itary—and The Genius began its long 
morph into WarGames. 


SUB*LfiUNCH DETECTION 


miSSILE WARNING 


It was the year Ronald Reagan 

called the Soviet Union an “evil empire”; the year the 
United Nations implored the Russians to withdraw from 
Afghanistan; the year ABC aired The Day After, a TV 
movie about the wake of a nuclear attack on the US. In 
the midst of all this came WarGames, a fizzy little thriller 
about looming Armageddon. It’s a deceptively simple 
story: High schooler David Lightman (played by 21-year- 
old Matthew Broderick) is a digitally proficient goofball 
who wants to play an unreleased computer game—and 
impress a pretty girl (Ally Sheedy). So he does some¬ 
thing most Americans didn’t have a word for back then: 
He starts hacking. Little does he know, the “computer 
company” he’s infiltrated is actually a military installa¬ 
tion running a missile-command 
supercomputer called the WOPR 
(War Operation Plan Response), 
and the game—Global Thermo- ‘ . , ; 

nuclear War—is real. Naturally, 

only David can stop it from set- 1 / 

ting off World War III. * Over 

the years, WarGames has writ- . ' \.. 

ten itself into the cult lore of 
Silicon Valley. Google hosted a 
25th-anniversary screening in 
May, where keyboard jockeys 
cheered Broderick’s DOS acro¬ 
batics. (Imagine Rocky Hot - , , ’ 

ror, but picture the audience 
in Hawaiian shirts and man- 
dais.) “Many of us grew up with 
this movie,” Google cofounder 
Sergey Brin told the packed 
house. “It was a key movie of a 
generation, especially for those 
of us who got into computing.” 

* How did WarGames become 
the geek-geist classic that legit¬ 
imized hacker culture, minted 
the nerd hero—and maybe even 
changed American defense pol¬ 
icy? Related question: Shall we 
play a game? 


Is it a game, or is it real? 


$ 3 * 
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Schwa rtz There was a new subculture 
of extremely bright kids developing into 
what would become known as hackers. 
SRI was in Palo Alto, and all the computer 
nerds were around: Xerox PARC, Apple 
just starting—it was all happening right 
there. SRI was node number two of the 
Internet. We talked about the fact that the 
kinds of computer games that were being 
played were blow-up-the-world games. 
Space war games. Military simulations. 
Things like Global Thermonuclear War. 
SRI was one of the main players in this. 
SRI was, in fact, running computerized 
war games for the military. 

In the summer of1980, Parkes and Lasker 
went looking for inspiration for their war 
room set. They found it when they pes¬ 
tered their way onto a tour of the North 
American Aerospace Defense Command's 
central nerve center—2,000 feet under 
Cheyenne Mountain in Colorado. From 
here, American and Canadian military 
officials could detect an incoming Soviet 
nuke Dorn hundreds of miles away. 

Lasker As we're walking back to the 
bus that's going to take us to the hotel, 
James Hartinger [then commander in 
chief of Norad] walks up between me and 


Walter and plants a hand on the back of 
our necks: "I understand you boys are 
writing a movie about me!" he says. 
"Let's go to the bar." Walter says: “We 11, 
we have to get on the bus to go back to 
our hotel." And Hartinger replies: “Are 
you insane? I've got 50,000 men under 
my command. You think I can't get you 
back to your hotel? Plus, I can't drink off 
the base. So c'mon." He was all for the 
message in our script. We kind of sim¬ 
plified it to “machines are taking over." 
He said, “God damn, you're right! I sleep 
well at night knowing I'm in charge." So 
we based General Beringer, played by 
Barry Corbin, on the real commander at 
Cheyenne Mountain. 

Parkes We came up with a number of 
different military-themed plotlines prior 
to the final story. In one version, this kid 
was connected via computer to someone 
known as Uncle Ollie, or OLI. Later on, it's 
revealed that OLI stands for Omnipresent 
Laser Interceptor, a space-based defen¬ 
sive laser, and it's got this intelligent 
program running it. This was another 
version of what the WOPR became. We 
could never make it work, but I remember 
doing quite a lot of research into space- 
and Earth-based laser systems. It turned 


out to be too speculative, not as specific 
as what we decided on. 

David Scott Lewis Solar-tech entre¬ 
preneur, model for David Lightman 
Hacking was easy back then. There were 
few if any security measures. It was 
mostly hackers versus auditing types. 
The Computer Security Institute comes 
to mind. I would read all of their mat¬ 
erials and could easily find ways around 
their countermeasures. The part in the 
movie showing David Lightman perus¬ 
ing the library to find Falken's backdoor 
password, “Joshua," is clearly a reference 
to many of my antics. 

Lasker David Lewis wasn't exactly 
the inspiration. But he was a model. You 
could call him up in the middle of the 
night and ask, “Can you get a computer 
to play games with itself?" And he'd say, 
“Yes! Number of players: zero." 












Pa r kes There was a guy named "Cap¬ 
tain Crunch,” John Draper. He was the 
famous phone phreak, one of the first 
telephone hackers. He was called Cap¬ 
tain Crunch because he used a toy whis¬ 
tle given away in the cereal to activate 
a telephone trunk line, enabling him to 
make unlimited free calls. 


John “Captain Crunch” 
Draper Early hacker, reformed 
phone phreak 

I talked to them about how phone 
phreaks did it: The use of a dialer scan¬ 
ner program came from me repeatedly 
dialing up numbers until I found a com¬ 
puter modem. It's called wardialing now 
because David Lightman used it in the 
movie to make contact with the Norad 
computer. I called it scanning. 


Kevin “The Condor” Mitnick 

Early hacker ; served five years in prison 
for computer-related crimes 
Scanning was a common hacking tech¬ 
nique. But it seemed like something from 
a James Bond movie. 


In early ’82, the script grew so ambitious 
that the filmmakers needed to build the 
Hollywood version of Norad’s Crystal 
Palace command center. Universal Pic¬ 
tures began to balk at the prospect of 
shooting a tech-heavy movie its execu¬ 
tives didn’t fully understand. The project 
stalled and ended up at United Artists, 
where director Martin Brest was hired. He 
began making changes in the sciipt, start¬ 
ing with the key character, Falken. 


Lasker I still wish we'd been able to 
stick with the original dying-astrophys¬ 
icist character. It was Marty Brest who 
didn't like the idea of a man in a wheel¬ 
chair in a war room, because it was too 
much like Dr. Strangelove. 


Pa rkes We always pictured John Len¬ 
non, because he was kind of a spiritual 
cousin to Stephen Hawking. 


Lasker We had communicated with 
Hawking—not directly. And through 
David Geffen, we'd communicated with 
John Lennon, and he was interested in the 
role. I was writing the first scene where 
we meet Hawking—Falken—in the movie. 


He was an astrophysicist in 
our second draft. I was staring 
at the cover of the November 
'80 issue of Esquire, with Len¬ 
non on the cover, and describ¬ 
ing his face, when a friend of 
mine—a bit of a jerk—called 
and said, “You're gonna have 
to find a new Falken.'' 


They had to find a new direc¬ 
tor, too; UA wasn’t happy with 
the footage Brest had pro¬ 
duced. The studio fired him 
and called in John Badham, 
the acclaimed director of Sat¬ 
urday Night Fever. 


John Badham Director 
Leonard Goldberg, the pro¬ 
ducer, shows me some foot¬ 
age they'd shot—it was a 
scene with Matthew Brod¬ 
erick and Ally Sheedy going 
into his bedroom, early in the 
movie, and he shows her how 
he can change her grades on 
his computer. She freaks out 
and leaves. And I'm looking 
at this and thinking, “What's 
wrong here?'' Driving home 
that night, I realized what it 
was. I stopped the car, found a 
phone booth, and called Leon¬ 
ard. “I know what the prob¬ 
lem is!'' I said. “They're not 
having any fun!'' These kids 
were treating this as if they're 
involved in some dark and evil 
terrorist conspiracy. If I could 
change somebody's grades on 
the computer, I'd be peeing in 
my pants with excitement to 
show it to some girl. And the 
girl would be excited about 
it! I wasn't taking the point 
of view that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with this guy. 


Those eyes. That 
laugh. Those khakis. 
For a legion of young 
WarGames fans, 
20-year old Ally 
Sheedy was a lust 
object second only to 
the Imsai 8080. A 
quarter century later, 
wired caught up 
with hacker culture's 
first crush. -S.B. 


So it wasn't a love for 
microprocessors that 
drew you to this role. 

I couldn't make heads 
or tails of the script. It 
was easy for me to do 
the part where she's 
asking questions. 


What about now? To 
be honest, I haven't 
seen the movie since 
it came out. It's prob¬ 
ably kind of quaint. 


Nowadays, cyber¬ 
crime might outrank 
nuclear warfare as a 
source of collective 
anxiety. I sometimes 
feel really at sea with 
technology. I love 
email. All this commu¬ 
nicating has created a 
world where no one's 


accountable. And I 


have a 14-year-old 
daughter, so I worry. 


Wow. You have a 
14-year-old daugh¬ 
ter. That just set off a 
wave of cognitive dis¬ 
sonance among the 
hackers who'dliketo 
hit on you... Do hack¬ 
ers hit on you? 

No, I don't hear so 
much from hackers. 
No. No, no, no. I don't. 
Thankfully. No. 


Just one no would've 
been fine. 


Par kes There was such a 
myth that we were all subject to, that per¬ 
sonal computing would lead to a genera¬ 
tion of disconnected loners who stayed in 
their rooms. But it actually led to social 
networking of a kind we've never seen 
before. The David Lightman character we 
first wrote was an edgier character than 


the one that Matthew por¬ 
trayed. The final version was 
edgy enough but in a slightly 
more playful way. 


Schwartz The first thing 
on his mind was impressing 
the girl: “I'm changing your 
biology grade!'' He was more 
about that than the art of 
hacking. The two computer 
nerds he goes to visit, Mal- 
vin and Jim (played by Eddie 
Deezen and Maury Chaykin), 
are much more in the mold of 
the conventional hacker. 


Eddie DeezenAcfor 

[New Yorker film critic] Pau¬ 
line Kael said that I was the 
first computer nerd of film, 
and since then nobody has 
ever challenged me. 


To ensure accuracy, Badham 
invited a small army of com¬ 
puter whizzes on set. 


Badham You could get 
all the hacker geekiness you 
wanted just by standing on 
the set. We were dealing with 
things like when Matthew sits 
at the computer, we've got an 
actor who can't even type. I'd 
say, “No, I just really want him 
to type in 'David' and have him 
get on.'' They said, “No! You 
can't do that! You have to go 
through all these elaborate 
sequences!'' I said, “No, we're 
not doing that. Audiences will 
have left the theater by the 
time he logs into the com¬ 
puter one time.'' 


D ra p e r I was taken down to 
the set as a technical assistant. 
I don't really believe that there 
were any technical glitches— 
the fact that you can find a game company 
by scanning for phone numbers was real. 
That military computer, the WOPR, on 
the other hand, was a stupid, crazy thing. 
That was crazy. That was silly. 


Made for $12 million, the movie was 
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released on June 6,1983. It was a hit, 
nabbing $80 million at the box office (the 
fifth-highest total of the year) and three 
Oscar nominations (for original screen¬ 
play, sound, and cinematography). Film 
critic Roger Ebert described it as “an 
amazingly entertaining thriller”and “one 
of the best films so far this year” When 
the WOPR spoke the movie’s penultimate 
line (“A strange game. The only winning 
move is not to play. How about a nice 
game of chess?”), audiences, unnerved 
by years of US-Soviet nuclear brinkman¬ 
ship, spontaneously applauded. And 
Ronald Reagan did not find the WOPR 
crazy or silly when he saw the movie at 
a special Camp David screening during 
its opening weekend. 

La S ke r I arranged that screening. Rea¬ 
gan was a family friend. My parents were 
in the movie business, and I grew up in 
Brentwood. We had Saturday night par¬ 
ties, and much the same people came. 
The Reagans—you could set your watch 
by them. At 7 o'clock, there they would 
be—ding-dong! 

Days after the screening, wrote Washing¬ 
ton Post reporter Lou Cannon, Reagan 
held a closed-door briefing with some 
moderate members of Congress, wherein 
he sideUacked discussion of 
theMXballistic missile pro¬ 
gram by bringing up War- 
Games. Had any of them 
seen the film?he asked, then 
launched into an animated 
account of the plot. “Don’t 
tell the ending,” cautioned 
one of the lawmakers. 

Parkes I remember the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Sci¬ 
entists Doomsday Clock was at three min¬ 
utes to midnight. The timing of it all was 
really interesting. 

William Lord Commander, Air Force 
Cyberspace Command 
It was a great movie! A few years later, 
I was an executive officer with the Air 
Force Space Command stationed at 
Norad near Cheyenne Mountain. And 
I'm wondering, “Gee, where can we get 
such cool-looking displays?" It was a 
good forcing function. It required us to 


all of a sudden say, “If it really can look 
like this, why doesn't it?" 

WarGames had its most indelible influ¬ 
ence on hacker culture, not defense pol¬ 
icy. The Cold War was ending, but the 
cyberwar was just getting started. The 
year after the movie’s release saw the 
debut of 2600 magazine—a hackerzine 
named after the 2600-Hz tone Draper 
used to phreakphones. In 1993, the first 
hacker convention opened its doors. It 
was (and is) calledDefcon, an affection¬ 
ate nod to the movie that helped popu¬ 
larize the term. But WarGames' legacy 
isn’t all smileys and Sunday wardrives. 
This was Silicon Valley’s Jaws, doing for 
the digital demimonde what Spielberg’s 
thiillerhad done for sharks: It introduced 
the world to the peril posed by hackers. 


me into a fictional character. 

Parkes Between John's instinct and 
Matthew's interpretation, Lightman 
ended up being a more accessible, real 
kid. We didn't know it at the time—we 
went into this researching hackers—but 
we probably drew a picture of a gamer. 
I mean, look at the line “I wanna play 
those games." 

Lewis In those days, there were no 
blackhats or whitehats. I didn't do any¬ 
thing too serious. Just wanted to see 
what I could get away with. Just like in 
the movie. 

Parkes If there's something naive 
about the movie, it's that we didn't antici¬ 
pate the power of hackers. For the hand¬ 
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M it nick That movie had a signifi¬ 
cant effect on my treatment by the fed¬ 
eral government. I was held in solitary 
confinement for nearly a year because 
a prosecutor told a judge that if I got 
near a phone, I could dial up Norad and 
launch a nuclear missile. I never hacked 
into Norad. And when the prosecutor 
said that, I laughed—in open court. I 
thought, “This guy just burned all his 
credibility." But the court believed it. I 
think the movie convinced people that 
this stuff was real. They tried to make 


ful of people who ended up doing things 
like unleashing viruses, well, most of 
those guys got arrested and then worked 
for the computer security business. So I 
guess it's all worked out. 

Mitnick It was a cool script, and Light- 
man becomes the hero. He was just doing 
it for fun. Today people aren't doing it for 
the fun. I was an old-school hacker, doing 
it for intellectual curiosity. It was more 
innocent. Trying to find a cool game to 
play and accidentally stumbling across 
a game that was for real. M 


/////////////^^^^ 


Contributing editor scott brown 
(scott_brown@wired.com) wrote about 
the new Batman movie in issue 16.07. 
Additional reporting by David Downs. 
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George Church 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139 

to a particular virus. Genomic discovery 
won't be a research problem anymore. It'll 
be a search function. (This helps explain 
why Google, among others, has donated to 
the project). 

The process began last year, and each of 
the first 10 volunteers has a background in 
medicine or genetics. They include John 
Halamka, CIO of Harvard Medical School 
and a physician; Rosalynn Gill, chief science 
officer at Sciona (a personalized genetics 
nutrition company); and Steven Pinker, the 
noted psychologist and author. The other 
99,990 participants won't be expected to 
be so elite, though they will have to pass 
a genetics-literacy quiz to demonstrate 
informed consent. The general selection 
process, which starts with registration at 
personalgenomes.org, is scheduled to begin 
later this year. 

Besides offering up their genomes, sub¬ 
jects will have to part with some spit and a 
bit of skin. The saliva contains their micro- 
biome—the trillions of microbes that exist, 
mostly symbiotically, on and in our bodies. 
If phenotype is a combination of genotype 
plus environment, the microbiome is the first 
wash of that environment over our bodies. By 
measuring some fraction of it, the PGP should 
offer a first look at how the genome-to- 
microbiome-to-phenome chain plays out. 

The skin sample goes into storage, creat¬ 
ing what would be one of the world's larg¬ 
est biobanks. Members of Church's lab have 
devised a way to automate turning the skin 
cells into stem cells, and they hope to pub¬ 
lish the technique later this year. (Similar 
work has been done at the University of 
Wisconsin and Kyoto University.) By repro¬ 
gramming the skin cells using synthetically 
engineered adenoviruses, Church's team can 
transform the skin cells into many sorts of 
tissue—lungs, liver, heart. These tissues 
could be used as a diagnostic baseline to 


detect predisposition for various diseases. 
What's more, the reprogrammed cells could 
be used to treat disease, replacing damaged 
or failing tissue. It's an intriguing hint of 
how Church's work with synthetic biology 
complements genomic sequencing. 

If the PGP were simply an exercise in 
breaking down 100,000 individuals into data 
streams, it would be ambitious enough. But 
the project takes one further, truly radical 
step: In accordance with Church's principle 
of openness, all the material will be accessi¬ 
ble to any researcher (or lurker) who wants 
to plunder thousands of details from people's 
lives. Even the tissue banks will be largely 
accessible. After Church's lab transforms the 
skin into stem cells, those new cell lines— 
which have been in notoriously short sup¬ 
ply despite their scientific promise—will be 
open to outside researchers. This is a signifi¬ 
cant divergence from most biobanks, which 
typically guard their materials like holy rel¬ 
ics and severely restrict access. 

For the PGP volunteers, this means they 
will have to sign on to a principle Church 
calls open consent, which acknowledges 
that, even though subjects' names will be 
removed to make the data anonymous, 
there's no promise of absolute confidenti¬ 
ality. As Church sees it, any guarantee of pri¬ 
vacy is false; there is no way to ensure that a 
bad actor won't tap into a system and, once 
there, manage to extract bits of personal 
information. After all, even de-identified 
data is subject to misuse: Latanya Sweeney, 
a computer scientist at Carnegie Mel¬ 
lon University, demonstrated the ease of 
“re-identification" by cross-referencing 
anonymized health-insurance records with 
voter registration rolls. (She found former 
Massachusetts governor William Weld's 
medical files by cross-referencing his birth 
date, zip code, and sex.) 

To Church, open consent isn't just a philo¬ 
sophical consideration; it's also a practical 
one. If the PGP were locked down, it would 
be far less valuable as a data source for 
research—and the pace of research would 
accordingly be much slower. By making the 
information open and available, Church 
hopes to draw curious scientists to the data 
to pursue their own questions and reach 
their own insights. The potential fields of 
inquiry range from medicine to genealogy, 
forensics, and general biology. 

And the openness doesn't serve just 
researchers alone. PGP members will be 


seen as not only subjects, but as partici¬ 
pants. So, for instance, if a researcher uses 
a volunteer's information to establish a link 
between some genetic sequence and a risk 
of disease, the volunteer would have that 
information communicated to them. 

This is precisely what makes the PGP con¬ 
troversial in genetics circles. Though Church 
talks about it as the logical successor to the 
Human Genome Project, other geneticists 
see it as a risky proposition, not for its pri¬ 
vacy policy but for its presumption that 
the emerging science of genomics already 
has implications for individual cases. The 
National Human Genome Research Insti¬ 
tute, for example, has cautioned that the 
burgeoning personal-genomics industry, 
which includes research-oriented projects 
like the PGP as well as straight-to-consumer 
companies like Navigenics and 23andMe 
and whole-genome-sequencing shops like 
Knome, puts the sales pitch ahead of the sci¬ 
ence. “A lot of people would like to rapidly 
capitalize on this science," says Gregory 
Feero, a senior adviser at the NHGRI. “But 
for an individual venturing into this now, 
it's a risk to start making any judgments 
or decisions based on current knowledge. 
At some point, we'll cross over into a time 
when that's more sensible." 

Church cautions, however, that keeping 
clinicians and patients in the dark about 
specific genetic information—essentially 
pretending the data or the technology behind 
it don't exist—is a farce. Even worse, it vio¬ 
lates the principle of openness that leads to 
the fastest progress. “The ground is changing 
right underneath them," he says of the medi¬ 
cal establishment. “Right now, there's a wall 
between clinical research and clinical prac¬ 
tice. The science isn't jumping over. The PGP 
is what clinical practice would be like if the 
research actually made it to the patient." 

In the not-too-distant future, Church 
says, hospitals and clinics could be outfit¬ 
ted with a genome sequencer much the way 
they now have x-ray machines or micro¬ 
scopes. “In the old books," Church says, 
“almost every scientist was sitting there 
with a microscope on their table. Whether 
they're a physical scientist or a biological 
scientist, they've got that microscope there. 
And that inspires me." HQ 
////////////////^^^^ 

wired deputy editor thomas goetz 
(thomas@wired.com) wrote about 
personal genomics in issue 15.12. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133 

“That's great/' Rogow replies. “I'll have 
script material for you next week." 

The next day, Friedman is at Electric 
Farm, in a Santa Monica office park, rework¬ 
ing scripts to integrate the products they've 
done deals for. There's the Acura TSX, the 
superspeedy UPS delivery, the search and 
mapping functions from Microsoft. He's 
not sure yet what to do with Intel. Maybe 
slap a powered by Intel badge on Daw¬ 
son's smartphone? “It has to pass the cre¬ 
ative smell test," he says, “so we feel we're 
enhancing the story rather than trying to 
sell you something." In any case, they'll have 
to make up a brand for the phone itself: CAA 
approached several handset manufactur¬ 
ers, but none bit. 

There's one other way to bring in money: 
venture capital. Funny or Die was funded by 
Sequoia Capital, the Silicon Valley venture 
firm behind YouTube. VCs like the idea that 
big Hollywood names can break through the 
clutter. But VCs also want an exit—a sale or 
stock offering that will net them the kind of 
payoff Sequoia got with YouTube. And while 
many would-be Web producers see venture 
money as manna from heaven, they haven't 
yet had to report to a frustrated money guy 
who doesn't know show business. 

“There's an old joke," Rogow says, trying 
to explain why Electric Farm hasn't tried 
this route. “A filmmaker dies and goes to 
heaven. Saint Peter greets him at the pearly 
gates. 'Good news!' he says. Tou can make 
any movie you want! You can get Beethoven 
to do the score. You can get Shakespeare 
to write the script.' The filmmaker gets all 
excited. 'And who can I have to play the girl?' 
he asks." Long pause. '"Well,' comes the 
reply, 'God's got a girlfriend...'" 

It's a Saturday afternoon in May. Two 
weeks earlier, NBC announced the forma¬ 
tion of NBC Universal Digital Studio, with 


Gemini Division and Woke Up Dead, another 
Web series Electric Farm has in the works, 
as its first offerings. Now Rogow is back on 
a soundstage with Dawson—but this time 
the soundstage is bigger and the operation 
is far more professional. 

The last shoot, back in January, was almost 
too bare-bones to work. The camera's shut¬ 
ter speed was set too slow, causing a motion 
blur so bad that some scenes needed to be 
reshot. Worse, Dawson's hair wasn't properly 
styled—it had big, wispy curls that congealed 
into unsightly blobs once the green backdrop 
was pulled away. “Hair turds!" cried Duane 
Loose, the burly EA veteran who's the show's 
production designer. 

Nonetheless, they've put together a cou¬ 
ple of episodes. A crew member is play¬ 
ing episode 5 on a computer screen in the 
corner: Anna Diaz in an abandoned fac¬ 
tory in Paris, watching openmouthed as 
a man in a lab coat inserts a steel rod into 
Nick's orange navel. Seconds later, a pair of 
agents bursts in. One gets his arm sliced off 
by the doc's surgical laser. The other pulls 
out a weapon of his own and reduces Nick 
to a boiling puddle of goo. Anna screams: 
The man she loved is dead—and he wasn't 
even human! 

Today they're shooting episode 12. Daw¬ 
son is on the greenscreen with a tall, well¬ 
muscled actor who's wielding the same kind 
of weapon that killed Nick. Anna is caught 
in a war between the sims—creatures like 
Nick—and the seemingly all-powerful Gem¬ 
ini Division, which is bent on eradicating 
them. Muscle Man plays a Gemini agent 
who's just puddled a sim that was grip¬ 
ping Anna's throat. Now he's turning away, 
leaving her as mystified as ever. “I want in," 
Dawson cries, reaching for his arm—in on 
Gemini Division, in on why they destroyed 
Nick, in on whatever the hell is going on. 

On the sidelines, arms folded across his 
black Che Guevara T-shirt, Friedman nods 
approvingly. In fits and starts, the world 
he's imagined is taking shape before him. 
Not a game world, not a TV world, but some¬ 
thing different: a world viewed through the 
tiny window of Anna's phone. “That's an 
intimacy you don't get from television," 
he says. “And our mantra is, we want to do 
what television doesn't." m 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor frank rose (frank_ 
rose@wired.com) wrote about alternate 
reality games in issue 16.01. 
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